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Dr.  SAMUEL  THURBER,  who  so  charmingly  pillories 
me  in  the  October  Education,  has- there  suggested  what 
seems  to  me  the  great  problem  in  high  school  administration. 
“The  high  school,”  says  he,  “exists  for  service, —  for  service 
to  individuals,  and  where  most  service  is  needed,  there  to  render 
the  most  service.” 

With  this  statement  of  aim,  as  a  whole,  every  thoughtful 
teacher  must  agree,  I  am  sure.  Few  of  us  would  be  willing  to 
remain  at  our  posts  if  we  had  not  the  consciousness  that  our 
schools  were  of  genuine  service  to  the  community.  In  theory, 
also,  we  accept  the  especial  emphasis  which  is  here  placed  on 
the  service  to  the  individual  pupil.  It  is  when  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  actual  task  of  serving  particular  boys  or  girls 
with  that  which  they  most  need  that  the  problem  appears. 
Then  we  find  ourselves  perplexed,  as  we  contemplate  the  re¬ 
sources  at  our  command,  always  too  meager  to  meet  certain 
demands  of  the  situation. 

One  form  of  the  problem  is  the  supply  of  a  suitable  building, 
ample  in  its  number  of  rooms,  equipped  with  the  necessary  lab¬ 
oratories,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  commodiously  arranged, 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  boys  and  girls.  Popularly  it  is  not 
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supposed  that  teachers  have  much  to  do  in  the  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  of  a  school  building.  That  is  the  task  of  the  architect 
and  the  man  of  business,  it  is  thought.  But  of  all  the  buildings 
I  have  seen,  that  one  which  seemed  to  me  best  adapted  for  high 
school  work  was  one  in  which  the  principal  was  given  by  the 
authorities  the  initiative  in  the  drawing  of  plans  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  interior  appointments  throughout.  Knowing  him 
to  be  an  expert  where  they  had  the  grace  to  acknowledge  them¬ 
selves  laymen,  they  consulted  him  as  they  would  consult  an 
expert  in  any  other  held.  The  result  was  a  building  superior 
for  its  purpose.  Now,  the  teacher  may  contribute  his  part  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem  in  two  ways :  He  may  make  a  careful 
study  of  school  construction  in  order  to  be  ready  with  advice 
when  his  advice  shall  be  sought.  He  may  also  mingle,  so  far 
as  opportunity  permits,  with  business  men  in  their  social  and 
public  activities  so  that  they  may  know  him  for  what  he  actually 
is  as  a  man  among  men,  and  may  appreciate  the  value  of  his 
judgment.  If  a  teacher  is  less  esteemed  in  his  own  community 
than  he  ought  to  be,  there  is  a  presumption  that  he  himself  has 
been  less  broad  in  his  range  of  interests  than  is  conducive  to 
his  highest  efficiency. 

When  the  building  is  suitable  and  adequate  for  school  use 
another  element  in  the  problem  appears — how  shall  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  all  its  proper  activities  be  secured?  It  often  happens 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  school  is  impaired  by  the  limits  put 
upon  the  appropriations.  It  is  easier  in  some  places  to  get  a 
building  erected  costing  hundreds  of  thousands  than  to  get  ap¬ 
paratus,  reference  books,  or  hygienic  seats  and  desks  in  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  to  carry  on  wisely  the  work  of  the  school.  Here 
again  the  personality  of  the  principal  and  the  estimation  in 
which  he  is  held  among  the  civic  authorities  carry  much  weight. 

Another  part  of  the  problem  relates  to  the  course  of  study. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  the  old  time  single  course  does  not  give 
sufficient  play  for  individuality.  Nobody  pleads  for  it  any 
longer.  On  the  other  hand  few  are  yet  ready  to  accept  full 
and  free  election  of  subjects,  with  complete  freedom  as  to  the 
way  wcrrk  shall  be  done  and  the  time  of  its  continuance.  This 
phase  of  the  problem  calls  for  close  examination,  and,  doubtless, 
for  considerable  experiment,  before  an  agreement  can  be  reached 
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on  the  question  of  the  limits  of  prescription  and  the  limitations 
of  election.  It  seems  to  be  true,  though  doubt  still  finds  expres¬ 
sion,  that  marked  difierences  of  aptitude  exist  among  youths, 
and  that  the  interests  of  young  people  furnish  a  guide  to  the 
determination  of  aptitude.  Certainly  the  experience  of  every 
teacher  has  afforded  instances  which  enforce  such  a  contention. 
It  also  seems  to  be  true  that  the  interests  of  youth  are  sometimes 
evanescent,  and  that  care  must  be  taken  to  determine  what 
interests  are  permanent,  for  these  alone  are  effective,  through 
the  pull  of  habit,  in  developing  the  aims  and  the  powers  that 
characterize  subsequent  life.  Freedom  of  election  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  somewhat  limited  in  order  to  secure  proper  guidance. 
The  school  should  afford  sufficient  opportunity  for  choice  to 
admit  of  development ;  something  in  the  school  should  control 
such  choice,  so  that  development  may  not  proceed  along  un¬ 
profitable  lines.  Profitable  development  should  issue  in  results 
that  may  be  classified  as  vocational,  social  and  cultural.  The 
school,  I  mean  to  say,  should  lead  the  pupil  to  aim  at  self-sup¬ 
port,  and  should  give  some  preparation  for  such  activity.  It 
should  also  incline  each  pupil  to  join  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  should  give  him  some 
power  to  accomplish  this.  Still  further,  it  should  make  it  pos¬ 
sible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  pupil  shall  have  part  in  the 
refined  pleasures  of  life.  It  is  only  in  thought,  of  course,  that 
these  three  aims  are  separable ;  in  practice  they  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  commingled  ;  but  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  a 
change  of  emphasis  from  one  to  another  at  different  times.  This 
aspect  of  the  high  school  problem  is  one  of  balancing  the  choices 
of  the  pupil  among  the  opportunities  which  the  public  can  afford 
to  provide,  and  of  doing  this  so  effectively  that  his  ability  to 
support  himself,  to  contribute  to  the  public  good,  and  meanwhile 
to  obtain  enjoyment  from  the  best  things  of  life,  may  be  safe¬ 
guarded  from  wreck  by  careless  operation  of  the  passing  whims 
of  adolescent  nature.  Believing  that  the  only  way  to  learn  how 
to  choose  wisely  is  to  choose  under  pressure  of  responsibility, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  wide  options  have  come  into  our  courses 
to  abide.  Believing  also  that  the  wisdom  of  experienced  minds 
is  superior  to  the  judgments  of  untried  youth,  I  would  place  the 
final  decision  of  the  pupil’s  course  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of 
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the  school.  In  cominjr  to  this  decision  the  principal  should 
gather  data  from  the  home,  from  the  previous  school  history  of 
the  pupil,  from  the  pupil’s  present  wishes,  and  from  any  other 
helpful  source  ;  but  in  the  last  resort  it  is  he  who  should  decide. 
He  may  express  the  opportunities  of  the  school  by  a  list  of 
electives,  largely  free,  but  accompanied  by  stated  limitations,  or 
he  may  outline  separate  courses  within  which  are  considerable 
options ;  but  he  should  be  permitted  to  afford  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  change,  whenever  he  himself  is  convinced  that  change 
is  wise  in  order  to  render  best  service  to  the  individual.  This 
responsibility  is  great,  but  the  school  authorities  should  lay  it 
upon  the  principal,  and  he  should  accept  it.  If  he  is  not  worthy 
to  administer  the  trust,  let  him  step  aside.  If  we  concede  all 
this,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  this  part  of  the  problem  has 
several  solutions,  each  of  which  is  valid.  Given  a  wise,  strong, 
sympathetic  arbiter  of  the  pupil’s  course,  it  may  not  matter  so 
much  whether  a  series  of  courses  or  a  list  of  electives  be  the 
form  in  which  the  opportunities  of  the  school  tind  expression. 

If  we  grant  that  the  building  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  de¬ 
sired,  that  appropriations  are  adequate  and  certain,  and  that  a 
course  of  study  has  been  framed,  sufficiently  varied  in  its  options, 
and  yet  sufficiently  limited  for  helpful  guidance,  there  remains 
even  yet  a  feature  of  the  problem  which  calls  for  earnest  care. 
It  is  the  administration  of  the  daily  work  of  the  school.  Fail¬ 
ures  in  the  other  portions  of  the  work  are  serious,  but  failures  in 
this  portion  are  fatal  to  genuine  service.  Hence  the  need  for  a 
good  principal ;  one  in  whom  learning  has  wrought  its  perfect 
work  without  spoiling  him  for  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  in  whose 
mind  experience  has  combined  with  the  lessons  of  the  past  to 
give  insight  into  the  character  and  feeling  of  boys  and  girls,  as 
well  as  of  men  and  women  ;  who  from  the  vicissitudes  of  life  has 
learned  to  endure  hardness  without  losing  aught  of  the  freshness 
of  early  sympathy  with  children.  The  most  important  thing  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  therefore,  is  to  secure  a  good  prin¬ 
cipal  for  the  school,  and  to  keep  him  long  enough  to  ensure  the 
working  out  of  his  excellencies  into  the  habits  and  traditions  of 
the  school.  He  will  need  freedom  from  exacting  details  of 
school  work  in  order  to  take  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of 
the  interests  of  the  school.  He  must  have  the  initiative  in  the 
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selection  of  his  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  school 
authorities,  who  rightly  represent  the  interests  of  the  public,  and 
he  should  have  the  same  privilege  as  to  their  removal.  For 
reasons  slightly  different  he  should  have  control  over  the  jani¬ 
tors,  and  over  the  care  of  the  building  and  grounds.’  He  should 
know  how  to  secure  favorable  conditions  for  instruction,  to 
remove  hindrances  from  before  his  teachers,  to  help  weak 
teachers  to  become  strong,  to  restrain  and  reform  wayward 
pupils,  to  deal  gently  with  the  dull,  and  relieve  the  misery  of 
their  effort  to  march  in  step  with  more  favored  classmates,  to 
use  class  work  without  cramping  individuality,  to  give  sufficient 
play  to  personal  ability  without  turning  the  school  into  an  acad¬ 
emy  for  private  tutoring.  All  this  is  possible  if  the  head  of  the 
school  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  himself  a  teacher  and 
a  leader  of  teachers,  but  always  also  a  learner. 

Thus,  you  see,  in  our  discussion  we  ever  come,  as  by  gravi¬ 
tation,  to  the  same  central  conclusion.  For  the  most  serviceable 
material  equipment,  for  the  most  helpful  course  of  study,  for  the 
wisest  administration  of  the  school,  our  reliance  must  be  upon 
the  “  all-conquering  power  of  personality,”  the  personality  of 
the  leading  teacher.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  service  in 
all  its  parts,  and  in  its  entirety,  lies  just  here,  for  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  will  largely  rest  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole  school. 
This  is  not  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  faithful  labor  of  effi¬ 
cient  teachers,  which  must  be  at  his  command  if  service  is  really 
rendered,  and  without  which  he  is  weak  indeed  ;  but  after  all  it 
is  he,  himself,  who  makes  or  mars  the  influence  of  the  school 
upon  each  pupil.  And  in  him  the  element  which  most  avails  to 
constitute  that  influence  of  genuine  service  is  his  character,  not 
what  he  seems,  but  what  he  really  is. 

PRINXIPAL  H.  L.  BOLTWOOD, 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 

The  first  problem  which  confronts  me  is,  “What  shall  be 
done  in  regard  to  elective  studies?”  The  appetite  for  elec¬ 
tives  grows  with  what  it  feeds  upon.  The  door  to  freedom 
of  choice  having  once  been  opened  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
close  it.  Some  demand  elective  work  to  satisfy  a  reasonable 
want;  but  often  the  granting  of  their  choice  involves  more  out- 
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lay  for  plant  or  equipment,  more  teaching  force,  and  more  time 
than  a  tax-paying  public  will  justify.  Others  want  to  gratify 
their  taste  for  fads  or  novelties.  Most  pupils  will  elect  what 
seems  to  them  to  be  easiest — they  wish  to  work  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  Many  will  elect  a  certain  study  because  it 
is  taught  by  a  popular  teacher,  regardless  of  any  real  or  even 
supposed  value  in  the  study  itself.  Many  will  elect  one  thing 
rather  than  another  because  a  friend  elects  the  same,  and  the 
two  like  to  be  in  the  same  class.  Often  neither  pupils  nor  par¬ 
ents  carefully  compare  the  educational  value  of  certain  studies. 
Often  there  is  no  definite  aim  in  education,  especially  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  high  school  course. 

Shall  we  eliminate  electives,  or  shall  we  limit  them  closely, 
and  allow  little  freedom  of  choice  till, — say  the  third  year  of  a 
four  years’  course?  Shall  the  smaller  schools  provide  a  single 
course,  to  be  rigidly  followed,  and  the  larger  ones  provide  more 
courses,  according  to  their  numbers  and  equipment,  and  hold 
the  pupils  strictly  to  the  selected  course?  I  want  light.  I  am 
wrestling  with  the  difficulties  of  a  school  in  which  a  wide  range 
of  electives  is  allowed  by  my  own  choice ;  but  I  am  questioning 
whether,  after  all,  this  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  I  want  to  hear 
testimony. 

The  other  problem,  which  is  to  me  of  growing  importance,  is, 
“  What  must  the  high  schools  do  in  regard  to  the  increasing  and 
ever-varying  demands  of  the  colleges?”  Already  burdens  too 
great  to  bear  are  imposed  upon  the  public  high  school.  College 
requirements  are  often  such  that  an  average  pupil  must  omit  in 
his  preparatory  work  everything  which  is  not  specifically  de¬ 
manded  by  his  chosen  college.  Pupils  ask  in  every  study, 
“  Will  it  give  me  any  credit  on  entering  college  ?  ”  “  No  science 

for  me,”  they  say,  “unless - college  requires  it;  no  mathe¬ 

matics  beyond  the  required  minimum  ;  no  civics,  no  history,  no 
reading  outside  the  college  list.”  In  fact,  there  can  be  time  for 
little  else  in  a  four  years’  course  if  the  demands  of  the  college 
are  met,  especially  in  those  schools  where  the  pupil  carries  but 
three  daily  recitations. 

Hut  the  majority  of  high  school  pupils  never  go  to  college, 
and  rightfully  they  and  their  parents  demand  an  education 
which  shall  be  comprehensive  and  well-rounded  up  when  it  is 
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complete.  They  want  science,  they  want  preparation  for  home 
and  for  civic  and  social  life ;  and  being  in  the  majority  their 
wants,  and  not  the  wants  of  the  college  preparatory  students, 
are  first  to  be  considered.  The  colleges  are  now  dominating 
the  high  schools  far  more  than  they  ought,  and  their  demands 
are  too  often  “fussy”  and  unreasonable.  They  not  only  insist 
on  longer  preparation,  but  they  try  to  control  text-books  and 
subjects  and  courses  of  study,  especially  certain  feminine  col¬ 
leges.  I  think  that  none  but  a  very  juvenile  professor  of  a  fem¬ 
inine  college  would  write  to  a  veteran  teacher  who  was  fitting 
pupils  for  college  long  before  she  was  born,  and  advise  him  to 
change  his  school  text-book  ;  and  Harvard  and  Yale  do  not 
publish  in  their  entrance  requirements  that  preparatory  work  is 
expected  to  be  done  on  text-books  prepared  by  their  own  re¬ 
spective  professors,  without  hinting  that  equivalents  may  be 
accepted.  The  larger  and  stronger  colleges  aVe  more  liberal 
than  many  of  the  smaller.  It  is  a  current  saying  in  regard  to  a 
certain  college  that  it  is  the  hardest  to  get  into,  and  the  easiest  one 
to  stay  in  when  once  entered,  of  all  in  the  country.  Fussiness  in 
entrance  requirements  may  be  a  great  thing  to  make  a  show  for 
the  college,  and  certainly  causes  great  and  needless  annoyance 
to  pupils  and  teachers  in  preparation,  but  ctii  bono?  after  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  even  the  stronger  colleges  are  trying  to 
make  their  institutions  post-graduate  schools,  and  to  give  up 
class  drill  for  a  kind  of  lecture  system,  under  which  the  pupil 
does  his  daily  work  largely  by  himself,  without  superintendence 
and  careful  direction.  This  is  too  much  to  expect  of  youths  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  however  carefully  prepared. 

Another  demand  of  the  colleges  is  almost  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  above.  The  number  of  pages  required  in  certain  authors, 
say  for  instance  in  French  or  German,  is  far  too  great  for  thor¬ 
ough  work.  One  college,  whose  catalogue  is  before  me,  calls 
for  fifteen  hundred  pages  of  classic  French,  besides  elementary 
reading,  along  with  grammar  and  composition,  and  expects  this 
to  be  done  in  two  years.  It  offers  a  premium  upon  hasty  and 
scrambling  work.  It  is  reasonably  fixed  among  teachers  of 
language  that  quality  is  worth  more  than  quantity. 

Still  more  annoying  is  the  fact  that  hardly  any  two  colleges 
have  the  same  requirements  for  admission  ;  and  also  the  other 
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fact  that  if  a  pupil  begins  to  fit  for  a  chosen  college  in  his  first  high 
school  year,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  college  will  change 
something  before  the  course  is  complete.  He  may  take  botany, 
and  the  college  will  require  zoology.  He  may  take  plane  geome¬ 
try,  and  the  college  will  add  solid,  etc.  He  may  have  completed 
the  work  entitling  him  to  an  entrance  certificate,  and  an  absurd 
time  limit”  will  compel  him  to  take  an  unexpected  examination. 
Colleges  place  upon  their  lists  certain  preparatory  schools  as 
certified.  Perhaps  the  high  school  principals  had  better  make 
out  a  list  of  certified  colleges,  which  they  can  commend  to  their 
pupils  as  sensible  in  their  requirements,  and  certain  to  give  the 
pupil  who  is  ready  for  college  a  reasonable  chance  to  show  what 
he  or  she  can  do,  without  insisting  upon  so  many  pages  in  a 
given  author,  so  many  essays  written  in  a  given  year,  or  so 
many  weeks  spent  upon  a  special  history. 

HOW  CAN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  REACH  THE 
INDIVIDUxVL  PUPIL? 

PRINCIPAL  CHARLES  CORNELL  RAMSAY, 

B.M.C.  DURFEE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

There  are  many  unsolved  problems  in  education  in  the  closing 
hours  of  this  centur\’ ;  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  which,  for 
the  public  high  school,  I  invite  attention:  How  shall  we  reach 
the  individual  pupil  for  his  highest  mental,  moral  and  physical 
growth  and  development? 

To  this  question,  nearly  all  others  are  subsidiary  or  subordi¬ 
nate.  Meeting  their  pupils  for  only  a  few  hours  five  days  in 
each  of  forty  weeks,  the  well-known  tendency  toward  formalism 
and  officialism  among  high  school  teachers — though  none  the 
less  unfortunate — seems  not  wholly  unnatural.  x\s  the  best 
high  school  teachers  are  specialists,  a  pupil  has  several  difierent 
teachers  every  day ;  while  in  the  elementary  school  he  has  had 
but  one,  or  two  at  most.  Unless  checked  this  tendency,  re-en- 
forced  as  it  is  by  the  law  of  division  of  labor,  is  likely  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  Especially  is  this  true  in  every  high 
school  that  has  grown  beyond  a  moderate  size. 

Whatever  may  be  one’s  opinion  of  the  stronger  emphasis  now 
placed  on  the  importance  of  social  service  and  social  welfare. 
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all  are  agreed  that  both  individual  and  social  ends  are  best  com¬ 
passed  by  due  attention  to  individual  enrichment  and  develop¬ 
ment.  “Whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  members  rejoice  with 
it,”  expresses  a  vital  truth  now  nearly  everywhere  acknowledged 
in  theory,  if  not  always  in  practice. 

Let  us  return  to  the  question.  How  shall  we  reach  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil  ?  As  an  attempt  to  answer  it,  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  are  submitted : — 

I.  Secure  for  him  instructors  who  are  at  once  the  best  men 
and  women  and  also  the  best  teachers.  After  such  teachers 
have  been  employed,  they  must  be  well  paid  and  well  treated  by 
their  employers  and  by  the  community  in  which  they  live. 
Unless  the  best  teachers  are  accorded  the  best  professional  and 
social  treatment,  the  ablest  and  worthiest  men  and  women  will 
not  enter  or  continue  teaching  as  a  life  work  ;  in  which  case,  the 
highest  interests  of  children  and  youth  will  suffer  irreparable  loss. 

1 .  The  teacher  must  be  a  positive  mental  and  moral  force  both 
in  and  out  of  school.  He  must  so  glow  with  enthusiasm  for  his 
work  and  his  pupils  that  his  presence  and  efforts  will  be  a  con¬ 
stant  inspiration  to  higher  attainments  and  character  among 
them.  He  must  be  not  only  devoted  but  consecrated  to  his  high 
calling.  His  daily  life  in  school  and  out  must  be  a  veritable 
contagion  of  goodness  and  usefulness. 

2.  A  noble  personality  will  derive  powerful  stimulus  from  a 
clear  conception  in  the  teacher’s  mind  of  his  work  in  all  its 
manifold  relations, — to  the  minds,  hearts  and  bodies  of  his 
pupils,  and  to  the  larger  life  and  demands  of  the  world  in  which 
they  must  later  work,  suffer  and  enjoy.  That  is,  he  must  know 
psychology,  ethics,  hygiene,  sociology  and  history — especially 
the  history  of  education.  The  moment  a  thoughtful  observer 
enters  a  schoolroom  he  can  tell  whether  or  not  the  teacher  “  has 
been  with  the  masters.” 

3.  He  must  be  pre-eminently  a  man  of  the  highest  ideals, — 
ideals  not  only  for  himself  as  man  and  teacher,  but  also  for  his 
pupils, — from  which  he  and  they  will  draw  needed  inspiration 
and  practical  guidance.  He  will  often  take  counsel  of  the 
master  spirits  of  all  the  ages  :  Isaiah,  Jesus,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Shakespeare,  Browning,  Wordsw^orth,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Em- 
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erson  and  Ruskin.  And  he  will  profit  by  their  lessons  for  him 
and  by  their  influence  in  his  own  life. 

4.  lie  must  be  in  sympathetic  and  intelligent  touch  with  the 
life  and  problems  of  his  own  time, — economic,  political,  social 
and  moral ;  and  especially  with  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  best 
educators  of  his  own  day.  Through  him  as  a  channel  will  flow 
to  his  pupils  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men  upon  the  vital 
issues  of  the  present  time. 

5.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  he  teaches  must  be  very 
wide  and  full  and  deep.  It  is  not  truer  of  any  one  else  in  the 
world  than  of  the  teacher  that  “  knowledge  is  power.”  It  not 
only  gives  him  self-confidence,  but  also  gives  his  pupils  confi¬ 
dence  in  him.  But  this  is  not  all :  no  one  can  properly  teach 
a  little  without  knowing  much.  Fullness  of  knowledge  gives- 
correct  perspective  and  clear  conceptions  of  truth.  The  teacher, 
however,  must  not  only  have  knowledge,  but  he  must  also  know 
how  to  use  it  wisely  and  well.  He  must  react  upon  his  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  that  is,  he  must  be  a  thinker.  Not  many  know  enough  ; 
but,  alas,  how  many  less  are  genuine  thinkers  I  The  world  in 
general  is  filled  with  the  thoughtless  and  superficial,  who  are 
without  either  the  inclination  or  the  power  of  close  and  pro¬ 
longed  attention  to  vital  questions.  Is  the  vocation  of  teaching 
free  from  this  incubus? 

6.  The  high  school  teacher  must  become  well  acquainted 
with  his  pupils  as  persons.  He  must  know  about  their  general 
health;  he  must  learn  about  their  home  life,  personal  interests, 
tastes  and  habits, — to  the  end  that  he  may  not  only  succeed  in 
educating  them,  but  also  discover  their  bent  or  aptitude  for  some 
future  occupation.  If  he  cannot  always  visit  their  homes,  he 
should  have  stated  hours  out  of  school  for  personal  conference  ; 
and,  in  conjunction  with  his  principal  and  fellow-teachers,  bring 
the  parents  to  the  school, — by  receptions,  by  the  formation 
of  public  education  societies,  and  by  every  other  proper  device 
suited  to  the  purpose  in  view.  In  some  way,  the  chasm  that 
now  often  separates  teachers  and  parents  must  be  bridged. 

H.  To  reach  the  individual  pupil,  a  wise  program  of  studies 
must  be  more  widely  adopted.  No  longer,  moreover,  should 
the  gap  remain  that  still  exists  between  many  grammar 
schools  and  high  schools.  The  artificial  and  arbitrary  partition 
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within  the  domain  of  knowledge,  which  so  often  sets  apart 
certain  studies  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  high  school, 
should  be  broken  down.  French  and  Latin,  algebra  and  ge¬ 
ometry,  physics  and  botany,  should — some  of  them — be  begun 
more  often  than  now  in  the  grammar  school, — not  for  the  sake 
of  the  high  school  but  for  the  sake  of  the  pupil.  First-year 
pupils,  fresh  from  the  grammar  school,  should,  moreover,  be 
especially  studied  and  most  wisely  treated  by  the  principal  and 
his  assistants.  They  should  systematically  collect  from  the 
parents  and  former  teachers  of  entering  pupils  facts  relating  to 
their  mental  and  moral  tendencies,  personal  ambitions,  physical 
condition,  and  opportunities  for  home  study.  High  school  edu¬ 
cation  should  everywhere  be  more  fully  connected  with  vocation. 

We  live,  in  part,  in  a  material  world;  and  school  should  be 
better  related  to  practical  life.  .  The  principles  of  the  mechanic 
and  domestic  arts  and  commercial  studies  should  be  taught  in 
all  public  high  schools.  But  after  a  better  school  program  has 
been  secured,  little  has  been  gained  unless  it  be  wisely  adminis¬ 
tered.  This  renders  imperative  a  properly  regulated  elective 
system.  Individul  aptitudes  must  be  discovered  and  developed. 
The  high  school  is  pre-eminently  the  place  for  the  pupil’s  self¬ 
revelation.  It  is,  certainly,  the  place  where  are  trained  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  social  and  business  leaders.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
longer  make  itself  responsible — by  insisting  on  either  ironclad 
uniformity  of  studies,  or  arbitrarily  fixed  groups  of  studies,  for 
every  pupil — for  the  failure  of  many  human  lives.  The  con¬ 
stant  aim  must  be,  as  regards  courses  of  study,  to  develop  the 
peculiar  powers  of  every  pupil  and  prepare  him  for  efficient 
service  in  the  world.  Hence, 

III.  Methods  of  instruction  must  be  such  as  to  promote 
every  pupil’s  mental  and  moral  development.  Every  boy  and 
girl  must  be  not  only  taught  the  dignity  of  labor,  but  also  be  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  labor.  They  must  be  trained  intelligently 
and  courageously  to  attack  problems  and  perform  tasks  requir¬ 
ing  careful  thought, — not  only  in  mathematics  and  physics,  but 
also  in  language,  history  and  government.  Not  only  should 
the  high  school  give  a  much  more  connected  view  of  the  world 
than  now — a  better  grasp  of  organized  knowledge — but  it  should 
also  impart  the  power  of  eft'ective  achievement.  There  are  in 
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the  world  too  many  mental  and  moral  imbeciles  and  depend¬ 
ents.  We  need  more  men  and  women  who  can  do  well  things 
that  are  worth  doing.  To  attain  this  important  end,  a  serious 
duty  is  laid  upon  the  public  secondary  school. 

IV".  To  reach  the  individual  pupil,  the  public  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  desire  and  determination  to  pay  for  a  larger  number 
of  teachers  than  is  now  general  for  each  school  of  a  given  size. 
For  example,  if  English  shall  ever  be  satisfactorily  taught,  the 
teacher  must  be  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  pupils,  taught  in  small  classes  ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  many  other  subjects.  It  goes  without  saying,  more¬ 
over,  that  if  the  teacher  is  to  know  his  pupils  well  in  and  out  of 
school  he  must  not  have  too  many  of  them.  The  general  pub¬ 
lic  has  scarcely  begun  to  appreciate  the  vital  need  of  more 
teachers  to  a  fixed  number  of  pupils.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  best  private  endowed  schools  are  growing  in  number  and 
influence,  not  only  because  they  delegate  greater  powers  to 
the  principal  and  teachers,  but  also  because  they  employ  more 
of  them.  The  time  must  soon  come  when  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion — the  last  and  highest  phase  of  social  evolution — will  re¬ 
ceive  far  greater  financial  support  than  it  now  does,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  many  inferior  interests  on  which  large  sums  of  public 
mone\’  are  expended. 

\".  Finally,  to  secure  the  highest  individual  well-being  of 
pupils,  the  democratic  spirit  must  be  more  widely  and  strenu¬ 
ously  maintained.  As  against  social  caste  and  distinctions,  the 
fact  and  the  principles  of  human  brotherhood  must  be  in  all 
high  schools  more  vigorously  promoted. 

PRINCIPAL  A.  W.  BACllELER, 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

The  Revolutionary  patriot  who  declared  he  kn^w  “  no  way 
of  judging  the  future  but  by  the  past”  took  safe  ground  and 
avoided  Cassandra’s  fate  by  so  wise  a  cast  of  his  horoscope. 

The  secondary  teacher,  discussing  such  a  subject  as  this, 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  patriot.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  half  century  since  Horace  Mann  began  winning  his 
great  victories  in  behalf  of  free  public  schools — victories  over 
dense  bigotry  and  a  callous  apathy  of  the  public  on  the  one 
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hand,  over  the  pedantic  pride  of  the  schoolmasters  on  the  other. 
The  next  half  century  will  witness  the  logical  outcome  of  many 
of  the  principles  for  which  Mann  contended. 

Let  me  propose  two  general  heads  under  which  it  would 
seem  all,  or  nearly  all,  our  present  day  problems  in  secondary 
education  group  themselves.  First,  the  high  school  as  related 
to  the  college  it  feeds ;  second,  the  high  school  as  related  to  the 
community  it  serves.  Under  the  former  proposition  naturally 
fall  such  important  topics  as  the  training  of  teachers  as  special¬ 
ists  ;  the  curriculum  of  the  school ;  the  entrance  of  the  work  of 
the  school  upon  ground  that  was  fifty  years  ago  the  exclusive 
field  of  the  college,  and  the  examination,  both  the  manner  and 
the  degree  of  it,  to  which  the  high  school  graduate  shall  be 
submitted  when  he  seeks  entrance  to  the  higher  institution. 

I  may  briefly  touch  upon  the  last  of  these.  The  final  word 
upon  the  subject  of  college  entrance  examinations  has  not  yet 
been  said — witness  the  all-day  discussion  of  Saturday,  October 
13th,  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre¬ 
paratory  Schools  on  the  question  of  Certificate  vs.  Examination. 
Great  gains  have,  undoubtedly,  been  made  during  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century — gains  in  the  direction  of  higher  and 
better  demands  on  the  college  side,  reflecting  most  vigorously 
and  beneficially  on  high  school  standards  of  teaching ;  gains  on 
the  pupil’s  side  in  the  matter  of  fairness  in  the  task  put  to  him, 
such  as  the  division  of  examinations  into  groups  of  preliminary 
and  final  tests  ;  gains  also  in  bringing  the  requirements  of  many 
colleges  to  some  small  semblance  of  uniformity ;  still,  much  is 
yet  to  be  desired.  The  high  school  contention  now  aims  at  two 
clearly  defined  reforms:  It  does  not  desire  the  entrance  of  its 
fiifils  by  certificate — that  wretched  makeshift  was  conceived 
by  the  colleges  in  their  unseemly  scramble,  for  competition  in 
mere  numbers ;  it  was  not  the  progeny  of  the  secondary  school. 
(When  shall  we  be  done,  Mr.  Editor,  with  this  count  of  polls 
as  a  test  of  character?  Can’t  we  turn  to,  in  these  days  of  the 
new  census,  and  congratulate  Omaha  on  her  loss  of  twenty-six 
per  cent  in  population,  and  her  possible  gain  of  one  hundred 
percent  in  manhood?)  It  does  desire  essential  uniformity  oi 
entrance  examination  requirements.,  coupled  with  acceptance 
of  the  certificate  of  admissiomof  one  college  at  any  and  every 
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Other,  from  Bowdoin  to  Berkeley.  We  wish  to  fit  for  college, 
not  for  colleges.  My  second  reform  calls  for  the  opening  of  a 
personal  debit  and  credit  account  between  every  aspirant  for 
admission  and  the  college  of  his  choice.  Let  him  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  submitting,  at  any  age  from  ten  to  the  age  when 
Cato  “  learned  Greek,”  one  or  more  subjects,  as  he  pleases. 
When  the  balance  sheet  is  cast  and  he  has  successfully  passed  a 
required  maximum  of  subjects,  unrestricted  as  to  time  or  order 
of  submittal,  let  him  be  entitled  to  his  voucher  of  fitness.  I 
believe  these  two  reforms  are  to  come  before  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  has  run  a  quarter  of  its  course.  The  alternative  might 
result  in  the  State  university,  wherein  the  needs  of  the  pecrple’s 
schools  would  be  recognized  and  the  people’s  children  granted 
more  equitable  terms  of  entrance,  and  a  free  tuition  after  entrance. 

Again,  the  high  school  as  related  to  the  community  it  serves : 
Under  this  proposition  occur  questions  even  more  urgent  and 
important  than  the  former.  Shall  the  course  of  study  of  the 
highest  institution  in  a  town  or  city  be  adapted  primarily  to  the 
needs  of  the  college  or  to  those  of  the  community?  Can  the 
needs  of  both  ever  be  wholly  identical  ?  Shall  the  high  school 
teacher  be  a  specialist  like  his  co-laborer,  the  college  professor, 
or  an  all  round  educational  athlete?  What  is  to  be  the  place  of 
his  calling  in  the  galaxy  of  professions,  shall  the  rewards,  emolu¬ 
ments  and  dignities  of  the  teacher’s  work  be  the  equal  of  those 
pertaining  to  the  so-called  “learned”  professions?  Shall  the 
privileges  of  a  free  secondary  education  be  secured  to  every 
American  boy  and  girl  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Rio  Grande? 
It  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored  that  the  opening  of  the  new  century 
finds  the  percentage  of  youth  enrolled  in  the  secondary  schools 
so  small,  the  percentage  of  those  whose  school  life  ceases  some¬ 
where  along  the  primary  grades  so  large.  Instead  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  high  schools  s'tintingly  feeding  the  appetite  of  a  seventy-five 
million  population  we  ought  to  have  twelve  thousand  to-day, 
and  even  that  quota  should  be  doubled  within  the  next  twenty- 
five  years.  Even  in  favored  Massachusetts  the  discrepancy  is 
lamentable.  What  shall  be  said  of  Alabama,  and  those  “  reaches 
of  territory  as  large  as  Massachusetts  ”  in  Nebraska  where,  as 
Principal  Hart  says,  there  is  no  school  that  can  fit  students  for 
the  State  university?  But  however  appalling  the  statistics  of 
illiteracy,  the  assured  figures  of  our  enlargement  for  the  next 
quarter  centur}’  are  weighty  and  'significant,  and  in  the  estiinn- 
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tion  of  its  friends  there  is  no  field  of  education  surer  of  its  full 
share  of  development  than  that  of  the  secondary  school.  The 
now  famed  Morrill  bill,  “  passed,”  as  President  Thwing  says,  “  in 
the  midnight  of  our  struggle  for  national  existence,  for  the 
foundation  and  enrichment  of  the  great  universities  of  the  middle 
and  extreme  West,”  not  only  provided  for  the  higher  education, 
but  just  as  surely  summoned  into  life  thousands  of  secondary 
schools  that  have  been,  and  are  yet  to  be,  established  as  the  feed¬ 
ers  of  the  universities.  Slowly  these  high  schools  will  assume, 
along  with  a  community  of  interests  common  to  all,  a  certain 
local  fashioning,  adapting  them  to  the  life  of  the  municipality  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  secondary  education  of  the  new 
century  is  to  be,  increasingly,  a  home  education — secured  at 
home,  adapted  to  the  home,  enjoyed  and  used  at  home.  The 
high  school  is  to  be  finishing  school  for  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  youth.  The  cost  of  the  college  education  both  in  time  and 
money  precludes  its  adoption  by  all.  It  is  for  the  chosen  few; 
not  so  the  high  school.  How  necessary,  then,  that  its  curriculum 
be  based  upon  the  demands  of  the  people,  rather,  than  upon  those 
of  the  higher  education.  The  eye,  the  hand,  the  ear,  the  whole 
organism,  will  find  each  its  proper  training  in  this  people’s  college. 
Art,  manual  training,  texile  and  other  trade  educations,  music, 
physical  culture,  commercial  training  will  all  center  here,  while 
the  “solidities”  and  the  college  fit  are  to  be  reasonably  main¬ 
tained.  The  high  school  as  a  factor  for  the  largest  good  of  the 
community  in  which  it  has  its  home  thus  becomes  an  inspiring 
theme.  The  best  talent  of  the  ablest  men  will  see  in  its  work  a 
worthy  ambition. 
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CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  SCHUMACHER,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

W'oods  are  browed  with  wonder. 
Sunsets  linger  under 
All  the  sky — 

Soon  are  by — 

And  tbe  };okl  is  still 
To  the  winds  own  will 
When  sunsets  die. 

Wail  and  woe  are  waking. 

Shoreless  seas  are  breaking 
Over  all ; 

Shadows  tall 
Blind  every  star. 

And  help  is  far. 

Though  voices  call. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  REFORM. 

CHARLES  MARSH  CLAY,  HEAD  MASTER  OF  ROXHURY  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

POR  the  past  thirty  years  the  leading  subject  of  discussion 
at  all  teachers’  meetings  has  been  “  School  Reform,”  based 
upon  dissatisfaction  with  existing  methods  of  instruction  and 
with  the  results  attained. 

Inasmuch  as  human  nature,  at  best,  is  imperfect,  and  it  is- 
only  in  the  ideal  that  we  can  reach  perfection,  the  ideal  or  per¬ 
fect  education  must  always  be  unattainable,  and  hence  it  is 
natural  to  expect  that  men  will  go  on  forever  finding  fault  with 
the  existing  state  of  things  and  crying  “  Reform.”  And  neces¬ 
sarily  so,  for  reform  means  change, — change  for  the  better.  If 
man  would  grow,  he  must  constantly  reform.  When  he  ceases 
to  reform  he  ceases  to  grow,  and  stagnation  and  death,  sooner 
or  later,  are  the  inevitable  result. 

And  as  the  conditions  of  human  life  are  constantly  changing, 
so  must  institutions  which  assume  to  educate,  that  is,  to  fit  for 
future  life,  change  to  conform  to  these  new  conditions,  if  they 
would  justify  their  own  continuance. 

“  Now,  more  than  ever,  change  is  in  the  air.  It  insists  upon 
reopening  all  questions  and  asking  all  institutions,  however 
venerable,  by  what  right  they  exist,  and  whether  they  are  or 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  real  or  supposed  wants  of  man¬ 
kind.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  these  searching  inquiries  are 
not  so  much  forced  on  institutions  from  without  as  developed 
from  within. 

“  Consummate  scholars  question  the  value  of  learning  ;  priests 
contemn  dogma ;  and  women  turn  their  backs  on  man’s  ideal 
of  perfect  womanhood,  and  seek  satisfaction  in  apocalyptic 
visions  of  some,  as  yet,  unrealized  epicene  reality.” 

The  cry  for  “  Reform  ”  in  education,  then,  is  natural,  healthy, 
inevitable,  and  only  means  that  we  are  seeking  for  something 
better,  and  not  that  what  we  already  have  is  useless  or  without 
value. 

Now,  all  reforms  of  moment  have  three  stages,  and,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  the  reform  must  pass  through  all 
three  stages  to  be  complete:  (i)  the  stage  of  discussion  or 
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theory;  (2)  the  stage  of  experiment  or  trial;  (3)  the  stage 
of  adoption. 

For  the  past  thirty  years  reforms  in  high  schools,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  confined  to  the  first  stage, — the  stage  of  ^ 
discussion.  No  sweeping  changes  have  been  made  ;  no  radical 
experiments  tried.  The  trend  has  shown  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  reform  is  imperative  in  three  particulars :  First,  ^ 
the  marvelous  advance  in  science  and  invention  has  crowded 
our  complex  civilization  full  of  industries  and  pursuits  which 
the  young  must  know  something  about,  if  they  would  live  the 
life  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  the  effort  to  comprehend  all 
these  within  the  term  of  school  life,  the  school  curriculum  has 
become  so  crowded  that  the  pupil  can  obtain  but  the  merest 
smattering  of  each  subject.  Hence  the  first  cry  is  for  reform 
in  the  school  curriculum.  Second,  school  facilities  have  not 
kept  up  with  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  great  cities ; 
hence  overcrowded  buildings  and  overworked  teachers,  with 
the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  unsatisfactory  teaching.  The 
second  need  is  for  better  facilities  and  fewer  pupils  to  a  teacher. 
Third,  partly  as  a  corollary  of  the  first  and  second — too  much 
demanded  of  the  pupil  and  too  much  of  the  teacher — the  result 
is  not  satisfactory,  and  we  are  constantly  told  that  the  pupils 
that  are  graduated  frqm  our  high  schools  do  not  know  so  much 
as  they  ought  to,  and  are  not  properly  fitted  for  life. 

Reform,  to  be  adequate,  must  remedy  all  these  evils. 

The  remedy  for  the  overcrowded  curriculum  has  already 
passed  the  stage  of  discussion,  and  reached  the  stage  of  experi¬ 
ment.  Effort  is  being  made  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  high  school  by  the  establishment  of  classical, 
technical  and  special  schools,  such  as  Latin  schools,  manual 
training  schools,  cooking  schools  and  schools  of  domestic 
science,  physical  training  schools,  commercial  colleges,  etc. 

The  remedy  for  the  second  evil,  overcrowded  schools  and 
inadequate  teaching  force,  has  also  reached  the  experimental 
stage,  as  is  shown,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  great  number  of 
elegant  and  commodious  new  buildings  springing  up  every¬ 
where  at  great  expense,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Superintendent  Seaver,  recently  adopted  by  the  Boston 
School  Board,  reducing  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a 
teacher  in  the  grammar  schools  from  fifty-six  to  fifty. 
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The  third  evil,  inadequate  training,  unsatisfactory  results,  is 
by  far  the  most  important.  It  differs  in  nature  from  the  others, 
as  it  is  the  end  to  which  they  are  only  the  means.  Conse¬ 
quently  its  remedy  is  a  vital  necessity.  To  remedy  the  others 
may  or  may  not  cure  this,  but  to  remedy  this  at  once  removes 
from  the  others  their  power  for  evil. 

This,  too,  should  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion 
long  ago.  That  it  has  not,  and  that  teachers  are  not  every¬ 
where  trying  experiments  of  many  different  kinds  to  remedy  it, 
is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  schoolmaster’s  ultra-conserva¬ 
tism, — of  an  inertia  that  it  requires  a  convulsion  of  nature  to  over¬ 
come  ;  and,  more  than  this,  of  his  failure  to  realize  his  duty 
and  manfully  to  do  it,  wherever  it  may  lead  him. 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  schoolmaster?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  a  very  different  one  from  the  one 
that  is  usually  given. 

I  ask  your  forbearance  while  I  lay  before  you  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  true  function  of  the  teacher. 

When  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  adopted  the  graphic 
method  of  exhibiting  statistics,  there  happened  to  hang  side  by 
side  on  the  wall  two  maps;  the  one,  colored  red,  we  will  say, 
to  represent  the  localities  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  crime 
was  prevalent,  and  the  other,  colored  green,  perhaps,  the  locali¬ 
ties  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  amount  of  ignorance.  These 
two  maps  were  observed  to  be  almost  identical.  The  natural 
deduction  was,  that  crime  and  ignorance  are  synonymous ;  that 
where  there  is  ignorance  there  will  be  crime,  and,  conversely, 
that  preventing  ignorance  will  prevent  criftie.  And  when  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  showed  that  the  education  of  a  child  costs  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars  per  year,  whereas  the  reform  or  pun¬ 
ishment  of  each  criminal  costs  several  hundred  dollars,  without 
taking  into  account  the  damage  done  by  each  criminal,  the 
policy  of  the  State  became  manifest. 

It  must  educate  the  young:  (i)  For  policy’s  sake,  to  prevent 
their  growing  up  into  criminals,  and  thereby  to  protect  the 
community.  (2)  For  economy’s  sake:  ’tis  cheaper  to  educate 
than  to  reform  or  to  punish.  (3)  For  morality’s  sake:  to  save 
the  indvidual  from  crime,  to  elevate  his  character,  is  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  community. 
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Actuated  by  these  considerations  the  State  enacted  a  “  Com¬ 
pulsory  Education  Law,”  requiring  every  boy  and  girl  to  attend 
school  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  for  at  least  thirty-two  weeks 
per  year.  In  doing  this  the  State  has  in  mind  but  one  end, — to 
make  good  citizens ;  for  upon  that,  and  that  alone,  her  very 
existence  depends. 

She  does  not  care  whether  they  become  lawyers,  or  mer¬ 
chants,  or  day  laborers ;  type-writers,  or  cooks,  or  musicians. 
In  fact,  the  greater  variety  of  occupations  the  better  for  her. 
But  she  does  insist  that  they  shall  become  good  citizens. 

Now,  the  requirements  of  good  citizenship  are  two:  first,  that 
one  shall  know  and  faithfully  perform  his  duties  to  his  neighbor 
and  to  the  State;  and,  second,  that  he  shall  be  self-supporting. 
The  State  demands  that  the  money  she  has  invested  in  your 
education  during  your  youth  shall  become  to  you  capital  for 
your  support,  to  prevent  your  calling  upon  her  for  subsistence 
later  in  life. 

So  compulsory  education  settles  absolutely  the  status  of  the 
school  teacher.  He  is  the  servant  of  the  State,  and  whatever 
may  be  his  private  convictions  or  .personal  preferences,  his 
bounden  duty  is  to  see  that  her  wishes  are  carried  out. 

His  first  duty,  then,  is  to  see  that  his  pupils  become  men  of 
good  moral  character,  peace-loving  and  law-abiding,  good 
neighbors  and  good  citizens.  This  requirement  the  school  ful¬ 
fills  fairly  well. 

His  second  duty  is  to  see  that  his  pupils  become  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  no  matter  what  his  personal  views  of  the  end  and  aim 
of  education  may  be,  he  is  bound  to  subordinate  them  to  the 
State’s  commands. 

Now,  unfortunately,  right  here  is  where  he  fails,  and  fails,  in 
my  judgment,  from  a  mistaken  conception  of  the  teacher’s  func¬ 
tion.  lie  seems  to  think  it  his  first  duty  to  turn  out  cultured 
young  men  and  women,  whether  they  are  to  starve  or  not.  But 
the  State,  the  community,  “  Society,”  is  not  now  and  never  has 
been  patient  of  culture,  as  such.  It  says  to  everything,  “  Be 
useful  to  me  or  away  with  you.”  And  to  the  learned  the 
unlearned  man  says  ever :  “  What  is  the  use  of  all  your  learn¬ 
ing  unless  you  can  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know?  I  am  here 
blindly  groping  about,  and  constantly  damaging  myself  by 
collision  with  three  mighty  powers, — the  power  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  power  of  my  fellow  Man,  and  the  power  of  brute 
Nature.  Unless  your  learning  can  tell  me  how  to  comport 
myself  with  regard  to  these  three  powers,  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  me.” 

Having  set  before  you  the  three  chief  defects  of  the  present 
high  school  system,  and  the  remedies  already  tried,  let  us  con- 
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sider  for  a  moment  the  efficiency  of  these  remedies.  I  think  we 
shall  at  once  see  that  they  cannot  possibly  prove  adequate,  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  school  curriculum  and  the  school 
rooms  are  more  crowded  to-day  than  ever  before,  in  spite  ol  the 
temporary  relief  afforded,  showing  that  the  demand  upon  the  high 
schools  and  the  rapid  grow-th  of  population  have  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  facilities.  In  the  second  place,  we 
must  not  forget,  for  a  moment,  that  schools,  like  all  other  public 
institutions,  cannot  exist  without  money,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  obtain  this  is  by  taxation.  Professor  John  Fiske  says  that 
whatever  else  government  is  or  is  not,  it  is  always  the  power  to 
tax.  And  he  deduces  this  from  the  necessity  of  taxation  in  order 
to  support  each  and  every  department  of  government.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  largest  item  in  the  yearly  appropriation 
of  nearly  every  city  and  town  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  the 
school  appropriation. 

How  enormously  the  ’expenses  of  the  public  schools  have  been 
increased  by  the  building  of  so  many  magnificent  new  buildings 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  pay 
for  them  by  taxation,  and  they  have  been  built  by  borrowed 
money.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of  paying  for  them  has 
proved  too  great  for  this  generation,  and  has  been  shifted  upon 
the  next. 

Again,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a 
teacher  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Boston,  strictly  applied,  will 
call  for  135  additional  teachers.  Suppose  we  estimate  it  at  100: 
the  increased  expense  for  salaries  alone  will  amount  to  $80,000 
per  annum.  And,  besides,  there  must  be  furnished  100  addi¬ 
tional  schoolrooms  to  accommodate  these  teachers  and  their 
classes,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  one  million  dollars. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  show  how  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  it  is  for  the  smaller  and  poorer  towns  to  consider  seriously 
such  remedies  as  these.  How  long  will  the  taxpayers  in  the 
large  cities  stand  such  enormous  expense?  How  long  can 
they?  Isn’t  there  the  greatest  danger  that  our  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  becoming  so  heavy  at  the  top  that  the  overburdened  tax¬ 
payer  will  soon  be  driven  to  ask  if  the  high  schools  are  not 
already  costing  more  than  they  are  worth?  Indeed,  such  ques¬ 
tions  are  already  beginning  to  be  asked  ! 

The  schoolmaster  can  no  longer  afford  to  sit  back  and  theo¬ 
rize  about  these  things.  It  is  time  to  act.  His  very  existence 
is  at  stake.  In  the  classic  (?)  language  of  the  day  he  “  must 
get  a  move  on,”  and  demonstrate  his  capacity  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  community,  or  his  occupation  will  soon  be  gone. 

Is  there  any  way  to  remedy  these  evils,  first,  by  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  the  public,  and,  second,  by  subserving  public 
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economy?  I  hope  so;  I  think  so.  At  least,  the  experiment  is 
worth  trying.  And  this  is  why  Roxbury  High  School  is  trying 

“  THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM.” 

This  system  ministers  to  public  convenience  :  first,  by  furnish- 
ing  a  greater  variety  of  work,  from  which  pupils  and  teachers 
may  select;  second,  by  giving  opportunity  to  children  of  frail 
health  ;  third,  by  allowing  the  more  active  pupils  more  work 
and  greater  reward;  fourth,  by  shortening  the  time  the  pupil 
must  actually  spend  in  the  school  building,  thus  often  allowing 
him  to  assist  his  parents;  fifth,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to 
those  who  need  to  do  so  to  earn  part  of  their  living  by  outside 
work,  or  to  supplement  whatever  work  they  find  it  necessary  to 
do  by  the  only  education  within  their  power  to  obtain  ;  sixth,  by 
giving  credit  for  work  actually  completed,  and  no  more. 

Economy  is  served  :  First,  by  using  for  a  greater  number  of 
hours  the  rooms  already  provided.  This  is  secured  by  allowing 
pupils  to  study  at  home,  and  by  continuing  sessions  for  a  greater 
number  of  hours  each  day.  However  we  teachers  may  feel 
about  it,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  natural  limit  to  the  length 
of  the  school  day.  The  legal  limit  was  fixed  at  five  hours 
in  many,  but  by  no  means  all  places,  at  a  time  when  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  school  curriculum  could  be  completed  within 
that  time.  ]5ut  when  that  is  no  longer  possible,  to  attempt  to 
crowd  into  five  hours  more  than  can  possibly  be  done,  at 
expense  of  the  subject  taught,  of  the  pupil,  and  of  the  teacher, 
seems  to  me  but  little  short  of  criminal,  when  we  have  at  hand 
the  obvious  remedy  of  extending  the  se.ssion  to  six  or  seven 
hours.  Again,  a  high  school  building  cari  easily  accommodate 
one  third  more  pupils  under  the  elective  system.  Second,  costly 
laboratories  and  apparatus  need  not  lie  idle  twenty  hours  out 
of  twenty-four,  as  formerly.  Third,  an  elective  system  can 
adapt  itself  to  progress  at  comparatively  small  cost.  There  will 
not  be  need  of  a  new  school  and  a  new  building  every  time 
human  progress  demands  that  some  pupils  be  allow’ed  to  study 
a  new  subject ;  and  a  school  under  an  elective  system  is  not  so 
narrow  that  it  must  be  left  behind  while  a  new  school  grows 
beside  it  at  great  public  expense.  Fourth,  parents,  under  such 
a  system,  may  save  the  money  paid  to  private  schools. 

Many  of  us  can  recall  the  old  “  Academy”  with  hearty  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  it  did  for  its  students,  and  some  of  us  with 
profound  gratitude  for  what  it  did  for  us  personally.  Why  was 
it  abolished?  Because  the  public  high  school  oflered  to  furnish 
the  same  education  at  public  expense,  thereby  saving  parents 
an  expense  oft-times  greater  than  they  could  afford.  The  result 
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was  the  rapid  decadence  of  academies  and  a  corresponding 
increase  of  high  schools.  Have  the  high  schools  kept  their 
promise?  This  question  has  been  answered  in  what  we  have 
already  said,  but  an  additional  answer  is  found  in  the  steady 
growth  of  private  schools,  and  particularly  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  teachers,  professors  and  intelligent  men,  acquainted  with 
the  inside  working  of  the  high  schools,  send  their  own  children 
to  private  schools. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  whether  an  elective  system  will 
conduce  to  better  scholarship,  and  better  prepare  the  pupil  for 
life  than  the  prescribed  system. 

And  here  the  weight  of  authority  is  so  strongly  one  way  that 
it  almost  surpasses  belief  that  the  conclusion  can  be  seriously 
disputed.  I  can  account  for  it  in  no  way,  unless  it  be  in  the 
ultra-conservatism  of  the  schoolmaster. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  remember,  at  the  start,  that  school  is 
more  than  a  preparation  for  life ;  it  is  life  itself.  I  proceed  to 
quote  a  few  of  the  many  overwhelmingly  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  superiority  of  the  elective  system. 

Said  Professor  Tyler,  of  Amherst,  than  whom  there  is  no 
higher  authority,  in  his  lecture  to  teachers  last  winter  :  “  The 

child  is  successively  brute,  anthropoid,  savage,  and  then  civil¬ 
ized.  If  when  Nature  intends  him  to  be  an  animal,  you  try  to 
make  him  a  gentleman,  a  saint,  or  a  scholar,  you  are  acting 
about  as  wisely  as  when  you  try  to  hasten  the  development  of 
the  tadpole  into  a  frog  by  cutting  off  his  tail.  You  spoil  the 
child,  and  you  get  anything  but  a  sage  or  a  saint.  For,  if  you 
regard  these  stages  as  useless  or  pernicious,  and  try  to  repress 
them  or  to  get  rid  of  them,  you  are  knocking  out  the  rounds  of 
the  ladder  by  which,  with  Nature’s  assistance,  the  child  is  climb¬ 
ing  toward  manhood. 

“  It  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  deduction  from  these  facts  that  in 
training  the  child  we  can  only  furnish  natural  conditions,  and 
then  must  trust  Nature  to  do  the  work  of  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  We  can  furnish  stimuli,  but  the  stimuli  must  be  suited 
to  the  capacities  and  grade  of  development  of  the  child.  Above 
all,  we  must  follow  Nature  with  all  docility  ;  we  must  not  try 
to  coerce  or  hamper  her,  or  to  interfere  with  her.  Otherwise 
harm  will  surely  result. 

“  Nature  stimulates,  but  never  forces  the  growing  organ. 
Now,  we  can  stimulate  the  growing  intellectual  centers  in  the 
child  only  so  far  as  we  can  interest  him.  Otherwise  he  doesn’t 
respond  to  the  stimulus  with  the  desired  reaction  of  growth.  If 
we  force  upon  the  child  studies  in  which  he  has  no  interest,  if 
we  stuff  and  cram  his  mind  with  information  wdiich  rightly 
belongs  to  a  later  stage  of  his  development,  the  result  must  be 
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disappointing,  if  not  injurious.  The  success  of  a  teacher  should 
be  measured  not  so  much  by  the  amount  of  information  which 
the  child  acquires  as  by  the  growth  of  the  child’s  appetite  for 
knowledge. 

“  Under  our  present  (prescribed)  system  and  modes  of  teach¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  noticeable  results  of  a 
course  of  study  in  school  or  college  is  that  the  pupil  loses  all 
interest  in  that  branch  of  knowledge.  Such  a  course  of  study 
can  hardly  have  contributed  greatly  to  intellectual  growth  or 
development.  It  was  either  ill-timed  or  wrongly  taught. 

“  Only  assimilated  food  nourishes  the  body  :  only  assimilated 
information  strengthens  the  mind  and  promotes  mental  growth. 
In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  loss  ol  appetite  means  that  the 
organism  is  unhealthy  or  that  the  food  is  unsuitable  or  wrongly 
prepared.” 

Professor  Hanus,  of  Harvard,  says:  “The  aim  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  prepare  for  complete  living.  To  live  completely 
means  to  be  as  useful  as  possible,  and  to  be  happy.  By  useful¬ 
ness  is  meant  service;  /.  tr.,  any  activity  which  promotes  the 
material  or  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind,  one  or  both. 
One  man’s  usefulness  and  happiness  may  be  best  promoted 
through  intellectual  activity,  another’s  through  the  work  of  his 
hands;  one  man  may  be  most  useful  and  happy  as  an  artist  or 
a  musician,  another  as  a  moral  or  spiritual  leader.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  multiply  instances.  The  kind  of  work  a  man  vol¬ 
untarily  engages  in,  and  its  value  for  himself  and  for  society, 
will  evidently  always  depend  on  his  dominant  interests  ;  i.  c.,  on 
his  motives,  or  incentives  to  activity,  and  on  his  skill.” 

Now,  the  educational  values  of  different  subjects,  /.  e.^  their 
efficacy  in  promoting  the  realization  of  the  aim  of  education, 
consists  («)  in  the  scope,  kind,  strength  and  permanence  of  the 
incentives  to  activity  ;  and  {b')  in  the  degree  of  permanence  of  the 
power  to  think  and  to  execute  that  those  subjects  may  develop. 

Since  incentives  are  impulses  to  activity  growing  out  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  subject-matter,  they  will  develop  strength  and  per¬ 
manence  when  interest  in  the  subject-matter  is  strong,  real  and 
permanent.  Interest  is  impossible  unless  the  subject  is  under¬ 
stood,  to  some  degree  at  least,  and  unless  the  pupil  believes  he 
has  some  capacity  for  it. 

“The  degree  and  permanence  of  any  power,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  inculcation  of  desirable  habits  of  thought,  expression, 
achievement  and  conduct,  are  developed  through  continuity 
and  intensiveness  in  the  pursuit  of  any  of  the  subjects  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  each  within  its  own  field;  but  such  power  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  economically  (advantageously)  only  through  interest,  i.  e.y 
only  when  the  subject  actually  yields  one  or  more  of  the  incent- 
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ives  enumerated  above ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  conditions 
under  which  strength  and  permanence  of  power  are  developed 
are  continuity  and  intensiveness  in  the  pursuit  of  any  subject, 
based  on  interest.” 

It  is  of  course  true  that  power  habitually  exercised,  even  with¬ 
out  interest,  may  result  in  the  attainment  of  the  beneficent 
“virtues  of  work”  which,  even  when  acquired  through  mere 
drudgery,  contribute  to  usefulness  and  happiness.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  work  without  interest  is  drudgery, 
whatever  the  achievement  may  be ;  while  work  with  interest  is 
a  constant  source  of  happiness.  During  the  school  period  the 
virtues  of  work  cannot,  however,  be  advantageously  developed 
without  interest,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  can.  During  the 
school  period  aversion  and  evasion  are  more  frequently  culti¬ 
vated  than  power  and  skill  through  the  forced  pursuit  of  per¬ 
manently  uninteresting  subjects — subjects  for  which  the  learner 
has  no  capacity.  When  that  does  not  happen,  the  pernicious 
habit  of  being  satisfied  with  inadequate  or  partial  achievement  is 
very  likely  to  be  the  result.  In  neither  case  does  the  individual 
develop  his  real  capacity,  nor  does  he  acquire  right  habits. 

“From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  incentives  and  power 
may  be  cultivated  by  all  the  subjects  in  the  course  of  study,  each 
subject  yielding  its  own  peculiar  incentives  and  power.  Since 
these  constitute  our  common  measure  of  educational  values,  we 
should  therefore  accord  equal  educational  values  to  all  subjects, 
provided  only  that  they  develop  interest.” 

Professor  Huxley  says  :  “  I  am  incessantly  told  that  we  make 
no  allowance  for  the  kupidity  of  the  average  boy  or  girl ;  but, 
in  my  belief,  that  stupidity,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  /'V/,  non 
nascitnr.,  and  is  developed  by  a  long  process  of  parental  and 
pedagogic  repression  of  the  natural  intellectual  appetites,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  persistent  attempt  to  create  artificial  ones  for 
food  which  is  not  only  tasteless,  but  essentially  indigestible. 

“  As  the  sum  and  crown  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  education,  I 
look  to  the  provision  of  a  machinery  for  winnowing  out  the  ca¬ 
pacities  and  giving  them  scope.  Our  business  is  to  provide  a 
ladder,  reaching  from  the  gutter  to  the  university,  along  which 
every  child  shall  have  the  chance  of  climbing  as  far  as  he  is  fit 
to  go.  For  practical  life  is  a  problem  under  the  Rule  of  Three, 
in  which  your  duty  multiplied  into  your  capacity  and  divided  by 
your  circumstances,  gives  you,  with  great  accuracy,  the  fourth 
term  in  the  proportion,  which  is  your  deserts.” 

Says  President  Hadley  of  Yale  :  “  The  ordinary  boy  is  easily 
spoiled  by  too  much  freedom,  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  little,  on 
the  other.  A  boy  of  this  kind  rarely  finds  his  family  life  a  com¬ 
plete  preparation  for  the  social  duties  that  await  him  afterward. 
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To  such  a  boy  membership  in  a  large  school,  with  a  mixture  of 
freedom  and  responsibility,  is  generally  worth  more  than  all  he 
learns  from  the  books  during  the  years  of  school  life.  Any 
man  who  has  had  practical  experience  in  teaching,  or  who  has 
witnessed  the  results  of  teaching,  knows  that  the  character  of 
the  instructor  and  of  the  student  are  of  more  consequence  than 
the  particular  subject  taught.” 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  says:  “  Public  education  should 
mean  the  systematic  education  of  all  children  for  the  duties  of 
life.  The  right  method  of  developing  in  the  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  the  reasoning  power  and  general  rationality,  which  are 
needed  for  the  wise  conduct  of  life,  must  closely  resemble  the 
method  by  which  the  intelligence  and  reasoning  power  of  an 
individual  are  developed.  The  first  faculty  necessary  to  be 
trained,  in  order  to  increase  general  intelligence  and  train  the 
reasoning  power,  is  observation.  For  the  training  of  this  power 
of  observation  it  does  not  matter  what  subject  the  child  studies, 
so  that  he  study  something  thoroughly  by  an  observational 
method.  It  is  vastly  better  that  he  study  one  subject  thoroughly 
then  several  superficially.  The  field  within  which  the  power 
may  be  exercised  may  be  narrow,  or  special ;  but  these  words 
do  not  apply  to  the  power.” 

And,  speaking  of  elective  courses  in  Harvard,  President 
Eliot  says:  “Statistics  show  that  the  courses  popularly  known 
as  ‘  snaps’  are  not  the  courses  to  which  the  students  flock.  I 
have  never  found  a  plan  of  study  that  was  not  better  suited  to 
the  student  than  any  prescribed  course  could  be.” 

Qiiotations  like  these  from  the  highest  living  authorities 
could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  all  tending  to  show  that  studies 
which  the  student  pursues  because  he  likes  them  are  the  only 
ones  that,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  promote  his  mental  devel¬ 
opment,  and  to  force  upon  him  studies  which  are  distasteful  is 
to  do  him  a  moral  wrong;  and  that  “uniformity  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  curse  which  violates  every  principle  of  God  and  nature, 
and  should  forever  be  banished  from  the  schools.”  If  these 
arguments  are  true,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  successfully 
to  combat  or  refute  them,  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  contrary 
to  a  pupil’s  tastes  or  wishes  is  to  do  him  an  intellectual  and 
moral  wrong,  and  the  only  feasible  and  just  course  is  to  make 
all  studies  elective,  excepting,  possibly,  the  mother  tongue. 
Beyond  this  there  can  be  no  compromise,  no  middle  ground ; 
for  a  course  partly  prescribed  and  partly  elective  is  not  only 
utterly  illogical,  but  “  the  two  systems  are  so  incongruous  that 
each  brings  out  the  vices  rather  than  the  virtues  of  the  other. 
Prescribed  studies  side  by  side  with  elective  appear  a  bondage  ; 
elective  side  by  side  with  prescribed  an  indulgence.  Only 
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when  all  are  elective  may  one  be  set  above  the  other,  as  it  should 
be,  on  the  grounds  of  intrinsic  worth  to  the  student.  But  let 
certain  studies  express  the  pupil’s  wishes,  and  the  others,  valu¬ 
able  as  they  may  be,  will  express  his  distastes.  Granted  that 
this  should  not  be  so,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  so,  or  becomes  so. 
The  zeal  of  work  and  the  freshness  of  interest  which  go  with 
elective  studies  are  deducted  from  those  which  are  forced.  On 
the  prescribed  courses  as  little  labor  as  possible  is  spent.  They 
become  perfunctory  and  mechanical.  While  those  who  believe 
certain  studies  to  be  of  supreme  importance,  and,  to  make  the  stu¬ 
dent  think  so,  force  those  subjects  upon  him,  thereby  injure  and 
disparage  the  very  courses  they  wish  to  elevate  and  dignify.” 

So  far  I  have  tried  to  show  what  the  three  great  needs  of  the 
schools  are,  and  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
in  the  premises  in  his  relation  to  the  State.  I  have  also  tried 
to  demonstrate  that  the  elective  system  is  now  on  trial,  because 
it  promises  ultimate  relief  from  all  three  evils. 

My  first  point  is  that,  if  my  contention  that  the  high  school 
teacher  is  a  servant  of  the  State,  whose  first  duty  is  to  train  his 
pupils  to  be  good  citizens,  is  correct,  then  we  must  make  sure 
that  we  have  accomplished  that  before  we  undertake  anything 
else.  Then  we  can  go  on,  but  not  till  then,  to  exercise  the 
higher  functions  of  the  teacher. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  provide  for  his  busy  hours ;  our  next, 
scarcely  less  important,  is  to  provide  for  his  leisure, — to  open  to 
him  fields  of  interest  outside  his  daily  occupation,  that  may  save 
him  from  the  menace  of  ennui,  ward  off  the  danger  and  tempta.- 
tion  that  come  with  the  necessity  of  being  amused,  and  furnish 
him  resources  against  the  passions  and  perils  of  daily  life. 

And  so,  having  provided  our  soldier  in  the  battle  of  life  with 
weapons  to  procure  his  daily  bread,  and  with  defensive  armor 
against  guerilla  attacks  when  off  duty,  we  may  go  on  a  step 
further,  should  he  remain  with  us  long  enough  to  show  the 
capacity,  and  prepare  him  for  leadership ;  train  his  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  to  seek  expression  in  action  to  uplift  society, 
and  to  guide  the  community  in  which  he  lives  to  higher  ideals 
of  right  thinking  and  right  living.  What  teacher  can  doubt 
that  this  is  his  true  mission?  Who  can  fail  to  be  inspired  by  it 
to  his  noblest  and  best  efforts?  Yet,  however  much  this  appeals 
to  our  ambition  and  professional  enthusiasm,  in  raising  our  eyes 
to  the  heights  beyond  we  must  beware  of  overlooking  those 
humble  suppliants  at  the  foot  who  can  never  climb  above  the 
foothills ;  who,  constituting,  as  they  do,  seventy  per  cent  of  our 
pupils,  also  rightfully  demand  the  larger  part  of  our  services ; 
nor  must  we  for  a  moment  close  our  ears  to  the  State’s  insistent 
injunction,  “  Duty  first,  inclination  afterwards.” 

(  Concluded  next  month.) 
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EDUCATION  AND  MORALS. 

HON.  BOYD  WINCHESTER,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

IF  any  uncommon  merit  be  attached  to  the  nature  of  man  ; 

if  there  belong  to  him  that  surpassing  dignity  of  character 
and  proximity  to  perfection  which  assimilate  him  to  his  Maker, 
they  arise  unquestionably  from  a  proper  development  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  resources.  Not  until  he  casts  aside  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  ignorance  and  develops  the  vast  powers  of  his  mind  does  he 
shine  forth  in  his  true  greatness.  Morally  undisciplined,  he  is  a 
rude  creature  of  impulse  and  passion,  blinded  to  his  own  interest 
and  working  to  the  misery  and  destruction  of  those  around  him. 

The  distinctive  difference  between  man  and  the  brute  is  the 
capacity  for  culture,  and  man  is  best  a  man  as  he  exercises  this 
faculty  ;  for  through  it  alone,  as  Tennyson  admonishes,  he  must 

“Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast. 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die.” 

So  to  prune,  then,  the  wildness  of  his  nature,  and  so  to 
develop  his  intellectual  and  moral  energies,  is  the  true  road  to 
national  honor  and  national  greatness.  It  would  scarcely  be 
too  bold  to  affirm  that,  with  different  degrees  of  desire  and  dif¬ 
ferent  modifications  of  pursuit,  all  men  are  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  intellectual  ambition  ;  and  in  every  civilized  nation  the  sup¬ 
port  and  advancement  of  intellect  are  encouraged  and  applauded. 
The  propriety  of  this  ambition  and  of  this  homage  involves  a 
consideration  of  the  connection  between  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence  ;  for  solely  in  its  consistency  with  justice  and  con¬ 
formity  to  virtue  does  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  appear  useful, 
innocent  and  desirable.  The  cultivated  mind  naturally  both 
perceives  the  nature  and  force  of  moral  restrictions  and  social 
duties,  and  becomes  at  the  same  time  humanized  into  compli¬ 
ance  and  disposed  for  virtue.  Men  naturally  lean  toward  an 
external  system  of  moral  control.  Even  those  who  neglect  that 
one  under  which  they  are  placed  would  be  made  more  misera¬ 
ble  by  its  absence.  And  where  none  of  authoritative  founda¬ 
tion  has  existed,  serious  minds  seem  ever  to  have  regarded  it  as 
an  extraordinary  void  ;  a  state  of  suspicious  and  insecure  liberty, 
out  of  character  with  the  internal  constitution  of  man  and  with 
his  absolute  dependence  on  external  nature. 
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Man  is  bound  by  duty,  as  well  as  necessity,  to  be  continu¬ 
ally  doing  the  work  of  creation  on  himself.  He  must  mould, 
strengthen,  subdue  and  suppl}^  according  to  the  idea  of  his 
proper  moral  perfections,  till  the  end  of  life.  Now  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  this  process  may  be  carried  on  ;  either  by 
an  earnest  communion  each  with  his  own  mind,  leading  us  to 
ascertain  its  exact  form  and  wants,  and  thereby  directing  us 
how  to  meet  them  ;  or,  by  a  general  and  quiet  discipline  which 
shall  act  upon  us  unconsciously,  rooting  out  bad  habits,  perhaps, 
before  we  had  ourselves  detected  them,  and  supplying  good  ones 
before  the  deficiency  was  known.  The  last  is  of  course  the 
least  painful  method,  and  that  by  which  men  in  general  are 
trained  to  good  or  evil.  The  character  may  be  formed  in  this 
way  through  many  instruments  not  apparently  moral.  And  by 
this  means  it  is  that  high  intellectual  culture  ministers  to  a  great 
moral  purpose.  It  furnishes  an  adequate  power  to  produce 
important  moral  habits,  to  which  motives  purely  moral  could 
hardly  have  given  birth.  Thus,  for  instance,  how  many  acts 
of  faith  and  humility  and  patience  must  the  mind  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  before  it  can  gain  the  mastery  over  any  single  branch 
of  learning.  How  much  must  it  have  taken  for  granted  at  the 
outset,  without  presuming  to  form  a  judgment  for  itself;  how 
much  present  ease  and  extent  of  knowledge  must  it  at  various 
times  have  sacrificed  to  future  benefit  and  the  prosecution  of  its 
general  plan.  Again,  how  unweariedly  must  it  have  struggled 
against  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  obscurities  and  its  own  seeming 
incapacity.  Thus  indirectly  has  a  moral  discipline  been  carried 
on  through  the  intellect,  available  to  the  best  purposes  of  a 
man’s  being. 

The  powers  of  the  intellect  cannot  certainly  prevail  in  any 
great  degree  without  much  cultivation,  and  without  those  exter¬ 
nal  assistances  which  insensibly  subdue  the  stubborn  nature  of 
man  and  prepare  him  to  submit  to  rational  control ;  and  which 
at  the  same  time  qualify  us  to  discern  our  duty  and  dispose  us 
to  act  in  obedience  to  its  dictates, — which  declare  to  us  our  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other,  teach  us  to  respect  mankind,  gradually  con¬ 
vince  us  of  the  necessity  of  numberless  restraints  moral  and  civil, 
divine  and  human,  and  of  the  obligations  not  merely  to  abstinence 
from  guilt,  but  to  the  constant  and  active  exercise  of  virtue. 
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He  who  has  learned  the  first  lesson  of  wisdom,  to  sacrifice 
his  cherished  dreams  of  folly, 

“  Sapienta  prima 

Stultitia  caruisse,” — (^Horace  Epistles.,  I.  1-14) 
and  who  comes  prepared  to  prostrate  to  the  earth  himself,  his 
pride,  his  prejudices,  and  so  to  draw,  like  Antaeus,  his  truest 
strength  only  from  his  extremest  humiliation, — he  has  secured  to 
himself  the  best  earnest  of  success. 

The  connection  which  exists  between  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence  is  not  to  be  discovered  solely  in  the  effects  of  mental 
improvement  upon  morals  ;  advancement  in  morals  regulates,  in 
its  turn,  the  occupation  of  the  intellect.  In  proportion  to  the 
influence  to  the  highest  of  all  ethics,  though  the  system  shrinks 
not  from  investigation,  and  reason  is  unfettered  and  uncontrolled, 
reason  will  itself  become  insensibly  more  diffident.  It  will  fear 
to  intrude  upon  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  to  violate  his  sacred 
and  inaccessible  abodes  ;  and  will  rather  turn  to  contemplate  his 
lower  works,  and  explore 

“  Ilis  goodness  beyond  thought  and  power  divine.” 

The  great  labor,  the  slow  progress,  the  ineffectual  struggles 
and  insuperable  difficulties  of  which  the  mind  must  be  con¬ 
scious  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  will  be  naturally  most 
apparent  to  him  whose  studies  and  observations  have  been 
deepest  and  widest ;  and  these  constant  remembrances  of  human 
imbecility  will  prevent  or  correct,  as  the  increase  of  knowledge 
tends  to  promote  the  pride  of  mental  superiority. 

It  is  true  superior  knowledge  has  occasionally  given  rise  to 
presumptuous  infatuation,  looking  down  with  contempt  upon 
the  mass  of  mankind  from  the  domes  and  pinnacles  of  elevated 
philosophy,  as  Lucretius  says, — 

“  Edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena, 

Despicere  unde  quias  alios.  .  .  .” 

And  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  of  things  caused  re¬ 
spectively  the  humility  of  Socrates  and  the  pride  of  Diogenes. 
Thus,  minds  the  best  informed  and  the  most  capacious  are 
sometimes  in  an  equal  degree  depraved ;  the  suggestions 
of  interest,  the  solicitations  of  pleasure,  sometimes  silence  the 
dictates  of  a  noble  understanding,  counteract  or  obliterate  the 
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effects  of  cultivation.  Indeed,  the  most  enlightened  minds  are 
sometimes  corrupt  upon  principle  and  systematically  vicious ; 
but  the  general  tendency  of  cultivation  is  not  to  be  affected  by 
partial  impediments. 

The  fairest  gifts  of  Providence  may,  by  the  abuses  of  the 
possessor,  be  converted  into  a  curse ;  the  very  food  which  was 
designed  for  the  support  of  life  may  be  turned  to  its  bane  and 
destruction.  In  proportion  as  the  thirst  for  knowledge  in¬ 
creases,  as  subjects  arise  out  of  subjects,  as  inquiries  give  birth 
to  inquiries,  and  the  mind  is  irresistibly  engrossed  by  boundless 
variety,  the  love  of  baser  pleasures  gradually  subsides,  the  pas¬ 
sions  are  beguiled  into  repose  or  engaged  in  a  better  and  more 
honorable  service. 

An  opinion  has  partially  obtained — an  opinion  ingrafted, 
perhaps,  by  poetic  fiction  and  cherished  by  the  fondness  of  wild 
imagination — that  morality  is  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  refine¬ 
ment  ;  or  is  less  calculated  to  flourish  in  polished  society  than 
amidst  rude  simplicity  and  savage  independence  ;  that  virtue 
resides  not  in  the  regions  of  boasted  civilization,  not  in  coun¬ 
tries  enlightened  and  softened  by  arts.  But  what  cool  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  observer  can  lament,  upon  the  score  of  morality, 
the  rise  and  improvement  of  arts,  the  progress  of  science,  the 
diffusion  of  letters,  the  ameliorated  administration  of  justice 
and  the  comparative  refinement  of  manners?  Concede  that  in 
the  most  enlightened  nations  cause  is  given  for  the  censure  of 
dissoluteness  and  depravity  of  manners ;  yet  in  regions  where 
mind  is,  in  a  manner,  torpid,  where  arts,  sciences  and  learn¬ 
ing  are  unknown  and  despised,  tbe  vices  of  the  more  pol¬ 
ished  nations  are  equaled  and  surpassed.  To  reject  the  moral 
benefits  of  civilization  and  refinement  because  these  may  be,  in 
some  respects,  the  cause  of  immorality,  is  to  depreciate  the 
manifold  blessings  of  the  sun  because  that  source  of  light,  of 
life  and  of  plenty,  sometimes  kindles  the  pestilence  or  desolates 
a  land  with  dearth. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  a  sagacious  writer,  there  is  a 
propensity  in  human  nature  to  magnify  the  virtues  of  past  times 
and  to  decry  those  of  the  present  generation.  ’Tis  opportune 
to  look  back  upon  old  times  and  contemplate  our  forefathers. 
Indeed,  “  we  have  enough  to  do  to  make  up  ourselves  from 
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present  and  past  times,  and  the  whole  stage  of  things  scarce 
serveth  for  our  instruction.” 

But  is  ihe laudator  temporis  r/c/f”  justified  in  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  as  simplicity  flies  away  iniquity  comes  with  long 
strides  upon  us?  Authors  have  abounded  in  such  dissertations, 
and  this  opinion  has  been,  widely  diffused  among  mankind. 
But  the  fairest  criterion  by  which  nations  can  estimate  the 
morals  of  their  forefathers,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
uncivilized  tribes  in  their  own  day. 

Perfidy  was  ascribed  by  the  refined  Greeks'  and  Romans  to 
all  the  barbarous  nations  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  In 
later  times,  notwithstanding  that  some  exceptions  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  exist,  among  savage,  uncultivated  communities  the 
grossest  immorality  has  been  generally  discovered, — treachery, 
cruelty,  drunkenness,  lasciviousness  and  immoderate  passion 
for  gaming ;  and  that  these  vices  are  proportionate  to  their  ig¬ 
norance.  Early  and  uncivilized  communities,  where  intellect 
but  faintly  dawns,  are  far  from  being  more  virtuous  than  pol¬ 
ished  nations.  That  the  arts  are  the  offspring  of  intellect,  that 
wealth  is  the  product  of  the  arts,  that  luxury  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  wealth,  that  temptations  to  vice  and  inability  to 
withstand  them  may  be  increased  by  luxury,  cannot  indeed  be 
denied.  Yet  civilization  with  all  its  advantages,  even  after  it 
has  introduced  an  excess  of  luxury,  is  morally  preferable  to 
primitive  barbarism  or  early  improvement :  the  golden  age  is 
the  fiction  of  poets. 

The  influence  of  intellectual  excellence  upon  morality  can  be 
traced  in  the  comparative  character  of  nations  and  in  individual 
examples.  The  ancient  Oracles  received,  in  their  period  of 
strength,  the  homage  of  the  seven  ages  of  Greece,  who  left  the 
legacy  of  their  concentrated  wisdom  on  the  entrance  of  the  Del¬ 
phic  temple,  and  were  supported  in  their  decline  by  the  philos¬ 
opher  Plutarch  and  the  historian  Pausanias.  It  will  not  do  to 
set  against  the  belief  of  these  educated  minds  the  skepticism  of 
Pericles,  of  Demosthenes  and  Epaminondas.  It  certainly  seems 
as  if  disbelief  in  existing  religious  institutions  was  generally  con¬ 
nected  with  something  unfavorable  in  the  moral  character.  As  a 
rule  we  find  disbelief  going  side  by  side  with  ambition,  licentious¬ 
ness,  or  insensibility  to  mofal  and  religious  impressions. 
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The  opposite  side  of  thinking  is  associated  with  higher  views 
of  morality,  with  a  more  sober  and  settled  frame  of  mind,  and, 
by  consequence,  with  subordination  to  human  governments  and 
lofty  notions  of  the  functions  of  a  State.  All  these  features 
clearly  display  themselves  in  Socrates  and  his  followers  Xeno¬ 
phon  and  Plato.  The  Lacedasmonians  maintained  the  most 
extraordinary  system  of  State  discipline  which  the  world  ever 
witnessed,  and  they  were  a  people  at  the  same  time  peculiarly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Oracles.  The  Stoics,  who  rigidly 
supported  divination,  were  a  proud,  but  at  the  same  time  a  strict 
class  of  moralists.  And  on  the  whole,  we  may  lay  it  down  that, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  ancient  world,  well-disciplined 
minds  welcomed  a  moral  control,  whether  it  came  to  them  in  the 
human  or  the  divine  institution,  from  the  State  or  from  the 
Oracles ;  while  lax  principles,  on  the  contrary,  systematized  by 
education,  and  strengthened  by  the  pride  of  intellect,  rejected 
both,  because  they  were  averse  to  authority  itself. 

In  traversing  the  regions  of  Grecian  antiquity,  although  the 
student  is  surprised  by  the  uncommon  powers  and  the  aband¬ 
oned  profligacy  of  Alcibiades,  yet  he  soon  becomes  familiar 
with  the  illustrious  union  of  talents  and  virtues  in  Cinon,  Epam- 
inondas,  Phocian  and  Aristides.  If  he  carries  his  eye  down¬ 
ward  through  the  period  of  Roman  greatness,  examples  of  this 
kind  still  crowd  upon  his  view,  and  he  joins  in  the  applause 
which  history  has  bestowed  upon  Curius,  Cincinnatus,  Camillus, 
Fabricius,  Marcellus,  the  Catos  and  the  Scipios ;  characters 
abounding  in  proportion  far  beyond  that  of  the  Syllas  and  the 
Catalines. 

The  morals  of  Europe  in  the  Dark  Ages  were  such  as  evince 
how  greatly  virtue  has  triumphed  in  the  progress  of  mind  and 
civilization,  in  the  revival  of  the  arts,  science  and  literature. 
From  this  period,  says  Robertson,  “  men  were  accustomed  to 
exercises  and  occupations  which  tended  to  soften  their  manners 
and  give  them  some  relish  for  those  gentler  virtues,  which  are 
peculiar  to  nations  amongst  whom  science  hath  been  cultivated 
with  success.” 

True  it  is  that  the  reformation  of  religion  has  proved,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  reformation  of  morals ;  but  that  reformation 
itself  was  the  acknowledged  effect  of  the  revival  of  letters,  of  the 
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resuscitation  and  advancement  of  those  mental  powers  which  had 
for  ^ges  been  neglected.  The  stupendous  task  of  fundamentaJ 
legislation,  the  prosperity  of  extensive  and  unborn  communities, 
resultfbg  from  the  powers  of  a  single  mind,  appears  to  have  de¬ 
manded  no  common  share  of  individual  abilities.  And  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  of  the  most  celebrated  legislators  that  their 
examples  have,  in  general,  recommended  what  their  statutes 
have  ordained.  Lycurgus  and  Solon  and  Numa  may  be  re¬ 
spectively  ranked  among  the  best  of  their  countrymen ;  not 
more  to  be  venerated  for  their  talents  than  for  their  virtues. 

An  extraordinary  share  of  intellectual  powers  has  belonged  to 
writers,  to  those  men  whose  individual  productions  compose,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  permanent  visible  aggregate  of  human  abili¬ 
ties  ;  from  whose  minds,  as  delineated  in  their  writings,  it  is 
fair,  in  most  cases,  to  conjecture  and  to  appreciate  their  moral 
characters.  And  though,  upon  this  subject,  contrary  opinions 
will  be  entertained,  yet  this,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  denied  by 
few — that*  writers  confessedly  immoral  in  their  writings  form 
but  the  lesser  part ;  they  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  moral  and  unexceptionable  writings ;  and  those  works 
w'hich  are  dictated  principally  or  partly  by  a  spirit  of  immoral¬ 
ity,  fall  in  general  within  the  province  of  imagination  or  wit, 
and  must  not,  therefore,  be  ranked  under  the  highest  species  of 
intellectual  excellence. 

The  higher  and  more  important  displays  of  moral  excellen¬ 
cies  are  not  often  to  be  found  where  the  mind  is  enervated  by 
licentious  indulgence.  Not  to  insist  on  those  consequences  of 
irregular  conduct  on  the  intellectual  powers  which  are  direct 
and  physical,  a  dullness  is  gradually  induced,  which  checks  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  weakens  the  decisions  of  the  judgment, 
and  causes  the  finest  energies  of  the  understanding  to  languish 
and  decay.  The  most  celebrated  have  therefore  been,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  most  virtuous  characters.  Virtue  bestows  a  certain 
vigor  and  independence  and  alacrity  which,  like  health  to  the 
body,  gives  a  tone  to  every  exertion  of  the  intellect,  and 
strengthens  its  every  effort.  The  judgment  has  a  tendency,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  its  suggestions  were  regarded,  to  produce  the 
most  accurate  conduct. 

The  prescriptions  of  morality  are  so  consonant  with  its  very 
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first  principles  and  derive  so  much  authority  from  its  unbiased 
^ercise,  that  a  conformity  to  its  rules  is  only  another  term  for 
propriety  of  behavior  and  the  discharge  of  every  personal  and 
relative  obligation. 

The  powers  of  an  exalted  understanding,  the  gifts  of  nature, 
have  been,  it  is  true,  not  unfrequently  perverted,  and  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  basest  and  most  criminal  purposes.  But  to  more 
than  overbalance  these  evils,  the  efforts,  the  pursuits,  and  the 
improvement  of  intellect  have  banished  ferocity,  softened  human 
intercourse,  awakened  benevolence,  inspired  liberality,  corrected 
vice,  added  luster  to  virtue,  supported  the  dignity  yet  restrained 
the  presumption  of  our  nature,  and  have  caused  flowers  far  more 
fragrant  and  fair  than  any  which  decorate  the  haunts  of  immo¬ 
rality,  to  spring  up  and  bloom  beside  the  paths  of  morality. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  mental  cultivation  and 
the  development  of  the  moral  sensibilities — personal  honor,  mag¬ 
nanimity,  courtesy,  purity  and  manliness. 

Moral  advancement,  therefore,  may  be  expected  from  modern 
systems  of  mental  cultivation,  their  natural  effect  being  to  soften 
and  refine  whilst  they  exalt  the  mind,  to  produce  indirectly  the 
improvement  of  the  morals,  to  render  us  more  awake  to  all  the 
charities  of  life,  to  banish  brutality,  and'reconcile  us  to  restraint. 


HEARTS  AND  HOME. 


MISS  MARTHA  SHEPARD  LIPPINCOTT,  MOORKSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Home  is  where  the  heart  is; 

Ah  !  how  true  these  words ; 

’Tis  the  message  whispered 
E’en  by  little  birds. 

Nature  whispers  daily 

Such  sweet  words  as  these. 

Home  is  where  the  heart  is; 

That’s  the  place  to  please. 

•  Plant  your  flowers  there,  love. 

Say  your  sweet  words,  too, 

Then  in  home  and  loved  ones, 

Paradise  you’ll  view. 

Then  as  little  birds  will 
Hasten  home  at  night. 

So  will  be  your  pleasure 
And  your  fond  delight. 
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Happy  smiles  will  greet  you, 
Foiul  embraces,  too, — 
Loving,  tender  welcomes  . 

From  the  hearts  so  true. 
Voices  of  dear  children, 
Making  music  sweet. 

Liken  home  to  blessed 
Faradise,  complete. 

Joyous  hearts  together 
•  Make  a  happy  home. 

And  from  out  its  shelter 
Hearts  are  loath  to  roam. 
’Tis  the  heart  and  love,  dear, 
^  That  make  home  so  bright. 
And  the  loving  kindness 
Making  all  things  right. 


A  PLEA  FOR  MORE  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

MABEL  L.  WARNER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

nNGLISH  teaching  in  secondary  schools  is  a  subject  that 
has  been  much  before  the  public  of  late.  Existing 
methods  in  teaching  English  have  been  harshly  criticised  on 
the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  greater  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  by  the  universities  on  secondary',  preparatory 
schools  to  induce  them  to  extend  and  elaborate  their  English 
courses.  An  example  of  the  first  statement  is  the  recent  severe 
criticism  made  on  English  education  in  Chicago  schools,  charg¬ 
ing  not  only  the  pupils,  but  even  the  teachers,  with  illiteracy, — 
criticism  which  suggests  the  wisdom  of  investigating  the  methods 
and  results  of  our  present  system  of  English  teaching  in  other 
places  than  Chicago.  In  illustration  of  the  second  statement 
may  be  noted  the  action  taken  by  the  faculty  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  last  January',  offering  to  candidates  for  admission  an  alter¬ 
native,  advanced  examination  in  English,  which  shall  include 
work  corresponding  to  the  required  freshman  English.  This 
opens,  obviously,  an  advanced  course  to  preparatory  schools, 
requiring  thorough,  extended  work  in  English  composition.  To 
quote  from  the  Harvard  Crimson  of  January'  13th  :  “  This  action 
is  another  indication  of  the  large,  comprehensive  movement  look¬ 
ing  to  a  firmer  establishment  of  English  courses  in  the  schools.” 
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That  this  “  firmer  establishment”  may  be  secured  as  soon  as 
possible,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  carefully  the  present  methods 
of  teaching  English  to  see  if  they  are  the  most  effective.  In 
such  a  broad  and  indefinite  subject  as  English,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  phases  may  be  most  profitably  dwelt  on  in  second¬ 
ary  schools,  and  what  emphasis  should  be  given  to  each. 
Under  the  present  regime  in  many  of  our  schools  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  of  time  and  strength  is  expended  in^teaching 
English  literature ;  comparatively  little  in  teaching  English 
composition.  Most  of  the  time  set  apart  for  English  is  spent  in 
analyzing,  paraphrasing,  and  dissecting  familiar  poems  such  as 
Gray’s  Elegy,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Paradise  Lost; 
dissecting  them  to  such  a  degree  that  pupils  not  only  lose 
the  beauty  and  vitality  of  the  poems,  but  acquire  for  them  a 
decided  distaste.  The  important  art  of  writing,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  receives  but  slight  attention, — perhaps  one  compo¬ 
sition  in  several  weeks  is  required;  and  this  composition,  very 
probably,  is  based  on  some  literary  subject  like  The  Life  of 
Whittier,  for  which  the  cyclopaedia  can  furnish  ample  material. 
The  result  of  this  cycloptedic  research  is  exemplified  in  such 
remarkable  statements  as  this, — found  in  a  recent  high  school 
composition, — “  Whittier  spent  most  of  his  life  at  his  favorite 
birthplace.”  This  method,  w'hich  places  nearly  the  whole  em¬ 
phasis  on  literature,  has  certainly  not  borne  the  best  fruit. 

For  example,  not  only  do  letters  and  other  forms  of  composi¬ 
tion  written  by  high  school  graduates  who  continue  their  studies 
no  further,  show  a  lack  of  clearness,  of  force,  and  even  of  cor¬ 
rectness  ;  but  entrance  examinations  of  candidates  for  college 
show,  also,  a  similar  unfortunate  lack  of  ability  to  write  on  a 
familiar  subject  with  accuracy  or  ease.  Not  only  do  recent 
graduates  of  high  schools  feel  their  inability  to  write  readily, 
but  older  graduates,  several  years  after  leaving  school,  are  often 
heard  to  deplore  their  exceeding  distaste  for  writing  and  the 
difficulty  with  w'hich  they  do  write, — deficiencies  that  they  attrib¬ 
ute  to  lack  of  practice  in  composition  during  school  days.  As 
the  method  by  w'hich  these  young  persons  were  taught  English 
paid  but  slight  attention  to  composition,  and  has  not  brought 
about  the  best  results,  it  seems  desirable  that  some  change  of 
plan  be  made  that  shall  aim  to  secure  adequate  expression. 
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Ability  to  write  one’s  own  language  with  correctness,  clear¬ 
ness  and  force  naust  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  these  most  desired 
results, — one  of  the  aims  of  English  teaching.  Since  this  power 
comes  not  instinctively  nor  easily  in  most  cases,  but  presupposes 
adequate  instruction  in  composition  and  frequent  practice  in 
writing,  one  desirable  change  in  the  teaching  of  English  would 
seem  to  be, — more  attention  to  the  art  of  writing.  This  increase 
of  emphasis  on  composition,  however,  does  not  mean  that  there 
should  be  less  teaching  of  literature,  but  more  true  teaching  of , 
composition  ;  and  such  a  change,  moreover,  will  react  so  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  study  of  literature, — as  will  be  shown  later, — that 
the  real  gain  in  this  important  study  will  be  no  less  than  before. 
Let  us  consider,  then,  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  transferring  some* 
of  the  emphasis  now  given  to  literature  to  composition,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  from  pupils  clear,  forcible,  and  correct 
expression. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  result  means  that  there  would 
probably  need  to  be  not  only  more  teaching  of  composition  than 
there  is  at  present  in  many  schools,  but  teaching  of  a  different 
order ;  for  experience  has  shown  that  the  old  method  of  writing 
an  occasional  composition  on  some  literary  subject  does  not 
enable  a  young  person  to  write  his  own  language  with  either 
correctness  or  fluency.  In  making  a  change  of  method,  the 
point  to  be  considered  is,  the  sort  of  material  best  adapted,  in 
the  writing  of  compositions,  to  produce  correct,  clear,  and 
forcible  expression.  '  As  secondhand  matter  procurable  from 
books  has  not  accomplished  this  end,  something  else  would 
seem  to  be  better, — something,  obviously,  in  which  the  child 
has  a  vital  interest;  and  since  observation  forms  the  large  part 
of  a  child’s  experience,  this  interest  must  lie  in  his  observa¬ 
tion  of  his  surroundings. 

Let  a  pupil  tell,  then,  about  the  things  in  which  he  is  particu¬ 
larly  interested,  and  what  he  thinks  and  feels  about  these  things. 
Let  him  describe  places  of  special  interest,  and  incidents  that 
have  impressed  him  ;  let  him  tell  how  to  play  games  that  he 
has  enjoyed  ;  let  him  express  his  opinion  on  subjects  within  his 
comprehension ;  and  make^him  feel,  in  each  case,  that  his  aim 
in  telling  his  different  experiences  is  to  interest  others.  The 
attempt  to  produce  interesting  compositions  will  soon  make  a 
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young  person  realize  how  superficially  he  observes,  how  little 
he  thinks  about  what  he  sees,  how  few  opinions  he  has  worth 
stating.  It  is  often  said,  indeed,  by  those  who  approve  the  old 
method  of  composition  teaching,  that  a  child’s  own  experience 
is  too  meager  to  warrant  expression  ;  but  the  effort  to  tell  about 
the  things  which  vitally  concern  him  in  a  way  to  interest  others, 
is  bound  to  make  a  young  person  himself  feel  keenly  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  his  nature,  and,  in  consequence,  will  stimulate  him  to 
cultivate  his  nature  so  that  it  may  be  worth  expression.  In 
short,  this  method  teaches  him  how  to  live. 

Frequent  writing,  then,  on  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the 
pupil  presents  itself  as  a  practicable  method -for  securing  good 
•'^expression  ;  and  to  gain  facility  in  writing,  this  practice  should, 
if  possible,  be  daily.  A  short  “  daily  theme  ”  that  shall  describe, 
narrate,  explain,  or  argue  something  directly  connected  with 
the  pupil’s  own  life,  is  one  means  for  securing  frequent  practice 
in  expression  of  the  pupil’s  own  experience,  with,  of  course,  a 
variation  of  occasional  longer  themes  on  assigned  subjects,  by 
means  of  which  the  principles  of  composition  may  be  taught. 
The  short  daily  theme  is  helpful  not  only  in  giving  a  pupil 
much  practice  in  writing,  but  also  in  teaching  him  so  to  recon¬ 
struct  his  life — his  habits  and  manner  of  thought — as  to  find 
material  therein  worth  expression.  Daily  writing  of  this  na¬ 
ture  should  teach  a  young  person  to  observe  carefully  daily 
scenes  and  incidents,  to  think  about  what  he  sees,  to  look  in  all 
things  for  the  beautiful  and  the  significant;  and,  as  a  result,  he 
is  likely  to  acquire  careful  habits  of  observation  and  thought, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  life,  which  will  later, 
in  college  or  in  business,  prove  of  the  greatest  value.  Require¬ 
ment  by  the  teacher  of  frequent  themes  expressing  the  pupil’s 
own  personal  experience  will  aid  in  cultivating  those  important 
qualities  that  schools  are  sometimes  said  to  blight, — individuality 
and  originality. 

The  frequent  writing  of  themes  under  inspiring  guidance, 
furthermore,  arouses  not  only  in  college  students,  but  also  in 
young  pupils  from  the  age  of  ten,  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  a 
subject  that  under  the  present  S3'stem  is  too  often  dreary  and 
distasteful.  This  method  can  make  the  once  hated  composition 
hour  the  pleasantest  in  the  day.  Instead  of  conflicting  with 
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literature,  as  one  might  think,  by  taking  time  and  attention  from 
its  study,  composition  reacts  decidedly  in  its  favor  by  causing 
an  increased  appreciation  of  literature,  so  that  the  amount 
accomplished  in  literature  is  no  less.  As  a  result  of  trying  to 
express  his  own  experiences,  a  pupil  realizes,  as  never  before, 
that  “  literature  is  an  expression  of  life.”  A  person  who  has 
tried  to  do  a  thing  himself  is  much  more  interested,  naturally, 
to  see  how  others  do  it ;  one  who  has  tried  to  take  photographs, 
for  example,  wishes  to  study  other  photographs.  So  it  is  with 
writing.  A  pupil  who  has  found,  by  hard  experience,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  make  a  simple  picture  vivid  to  his  reader,  or  to 
narrate  forcibly  a  simple  incident,  is  more  eager  to  see  the 
pictures  that  the  masters  have  drawn,  is  more  impressed  with 
the  skilful  narrative  of  the  novelist.  A  pupil  who  has  labored 
to  find  the  fitting  phrase  for  his  own  thought  will  admire  more 
the  apt  word  and  picturesque  expression  of  the  artist,  and  will 
be  greatly  interested,  also,  to  see  how  much  more  is  revealed  to' 
the  trained  observer  than  to  him,  with  his  limited  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  of  thought.  In  Irving’s  sketches,  for  example,  it 
will  be  suggestive  to  him  to  contrast  Irving’s  observations, 
thoughts  and  feelings  with  what  his  own  would  have  been 
under  like  conditions. 

It  is  true  that  study  of  the  best  literature  has,  of  course,  an 
inspiring  influence  that  composition  lacks ;  and  there  should 
not  be,  indeed,  less  teaching  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature, — 
teaching  that  enables  one  to  see  vividly  the  pictures  of  the  artist, 
think  his  lofty  thoughts,  share  his  feelings,  and  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  the  fitness  of  his  language.  Such  intercourse  with  * 
the  greatest  minds  of  many  ages  is  a  privilege  that  cannot  be 
rated  too  highly  ;  it  is,  indeed,  inspiring.  But  accompanying 
the  study  of  literature  in  many  schools  is  much  consideration  of 
details, — words,  references  and  figures  of  speech, — which  does 
not  materially  contribute  to  the  high  aims  of  literature.  It 
would  seem  advisable,  then,  that  much  of  this  study  of  subor¬ 
dinate  matters  give  place  to  the  urgent  need  of  practice  in 
writing.  Daily  practice  in  composition — as  we  have  seen — 
tends  so  to  increase  a  pupil’s  ability  to  appreciate  literature, 
that,  in  much  less  time  than  before,  he  can  gain  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  piece  of  literature  under  consideration. 
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Literature  is  said,  truly,  to  have  a  broadening  influence ;  but 
composition  has,  also,  its  broadening  influence,  which  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  good  effect  of  literature.  It  has  a  broadening  influ¬ 
ence  in  making  a  child  more  observant,  and  more  thoughtful 
about  what  he  sees.  It  helps  him  to  look  ajt  the  scenes  in  liter¬ 
ature  as  he  would  observe  situations  in  his  own  life ;  and,  in 
consequence,  makes  him  appreciate  them  the  more  intelligently. 
Literature  cultivates  the  taste ;  none  the  less,  although  by  dif¬ 
ferent  means,  does  composition,  for  a  pupil  who  has  been  led 
to  abhor,  in  his  own  writing, ^pretense,  multiplicity  of  words, 
fal.se  emotion,  and  inaccurate  observation,  will,  of  necessity, 
gain  better  taste,  and  lose  patience  with  the  average  products 
of  the  daily  press  and  the  ephemeral  in  books. 

Literature  trains  the  character;  but  the  aim  to  express  simply 
and  sincerely  what  he  sees  trains  a  child’s  character  as  much, 
surely,  as  the  study  of  a  beautiful  poem  :  in  this  respect  liter¬ 
ature  and  composition  are  of  mutual  benefit.  The  Chambered 
Nautilus,  for  example,  will  not  only  teach  the  child  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  beautiful  imaginative  pictures  suggested  to  Holmes 
by  a  seashell,  but  also  will  help  him  to  see  a  halo  of  beauty 
and  fancy  surrounding  the  common  objects  of  his  own  life  that 
will  give  them  deeper  interest  and  meaning.  After  the  study 
of  such  a  poem,  a  pupil  will  probably  select  for  a  theme  some 
simple  object  of  his  own  observation,  which  will  give  him 
opportunity  to  build  up  fanciful  and  significant  pictures  of  his 
own  imagining.  This  will  show  how  much  or  how  little  he 
has  appreciated  the  poem,  and  in  what  degree  he  can  apply 
this  gain  to  the  facts  of  his  own  experience.  If  literature  be 
studied  alone,  however,  without  this  accompaniment  of  daily 
writing,  the  teacher  cannot  surely  know  whether  the  attractive 
pictures  and  elevating  thoughts  presented  in  poetry  or  prose 
have  or  have  not  had  an  ennobling  influence  upon  the  child. 
The  child  may  catch  a  vision  of  the  ideal,  but  it  may  vanish 
without  effect.  If  daily  writing,  however,  leads  him  to  look 
himself  for  the  beautiful  and  the  significant,  he  will  be  likely 
to  make  practical  application  of  those  principles  of  simplicity, 
sincerity,  beauty  and  truth  exemplified  to  him  in  the  best  lit¬ 
erature, — principles,  however,  that  the  study  of  literature  alone 
might  never  clinch. 

The  study  of  literature  and  the  writing  of  accompanying 
themes  have  just  been  shown  to  be  of  mutual  benefit  in  training  a 
pupil’s  character.  From  another  point  of  view,  furthermore, — 
that  of  the  teacher, — the  presentation  of  these  closely  allied  sub¬ 
jects  together  is  again  seen  to  conduce  to  the  good  of  both 
studies.  The  teaching  of  literature  has  often  been  said  to 
afford  a  tSacher  the  best  opportunity  for  helping  pupils  to  form 
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higher  ideals,  and  to  reach  higher  standards  of  living ;  but  by 
the  reading  of  sincere  compositions  that  express  truly  the  pupil’s 
own  experience,  a  teacher  is  surely  better  enabled  to  know 
what  ideals  he  has  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  and 
also  to  know  the  pupil  as  an  individual.  Such  original  themes 
will  help  a  teacher  to  discover  how  much  or  how  little  the  pupil 
has  been  benefited  by  the  study  of  literature,  and  will  enable 
him  to  shape  his  further  instruction  in  both  literature  and  com¬ 
position  according  to  the  pupil’s  needs.  If  the  themes  show 
careless  observation,  a  teacher  can  direct  a  pupil  so  that  he 
may  see  for  himself  that  the  grass  is  not  always  green,  or  the 
sky  blue,  and  stimulate  him  to  make  close  accurate  observa¬ 
tion.  If  the  themes  narrate  an  incident  in  an  uninteresting, 
diffuse  style,  without  climax,  a  teacher  can  direct  a  pupil 
to  read  selections  from  Ivanhoe,  The  Jungle  Book,  or  Kid¬ 
napped,  where  the  movement  is  rapid  and  the  interest  in¬ 
tense.  A  teacher,  furthermore,  by  showing  pupils  that  the 
flowery,  trite  expressions  which  they  are  apt  to  use  are  bor¬ 
rowed  and  inaccurate,  can  stimulate  a  pupil  to  aim  for  original, 
honest,  forcible  expression.  In  all  these  ways,  surely,  a 
teacher  has  great  opportunity  for  helping  pupils,  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way,  to  form  and  reach  higher  standards. 

Many  advocates  of  paraphrase  and  reproduction  think  that 
these  ideals  are  not  best  approached  by  requiring  a  pupil  to  ex¬ 
press  his  own  personal  experience;  they  say,  indeed,  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  for  a  young,  immature  person  to  try  to  voice 
his  feeble  thoughts  when  he  might  be  considering  and  repro¬ 
ducing  the  thoughts  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  Though  it  is 
true  that  dwelling  on  the  thoughts  of  the  wise  in  this  way  gives 
a  pupil  valuable  and  suggestive  help,  yet  thinking  the  thoughts 
of  another  will  not  give  him  most  effective  training  in  making* 
him  think  for  himself.  The  ability  to  construct  is  the  test  of 
education.  It  is  the  constant  struggle  to  voice  his  own  thoughts 
clearly,  logically  and  forcibly,  that  increases  in  a  person  the 
power  to  think.  Experienced  teachers  of  English  in  .universi¬ 
ties  testify  that  “  clear  thinking  cannot  exist  apart  from  clear 
expression.”  So  training  a  pupil  to  express  his  thought  ade¬ 
quately  is  equivalent  to  training  him  to  think  clearly  and 
logically. 

It  is  said,  again,  that  a  young  person  in  after  life  reads  so 
much  more  than  he  writes,  that  the  chief  stress  should  be  laid 
in  teaching  him  how  to  read,  and  what  to  read.  This  leads  to 
the  principal  reason  for  considering  English  composition  of  so 
graat  importance  in  the  school  curriculum. 

The  writing  of  English  is  the  phase  of  English  that  is  most 
practically  useful  to  a  young  person  in  after  life,  if  he  is  to 
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achieve  success  in  his  particular  work.  To  say  that  instruction 
in  this  branch  aims  to  produce  writers  is  a  mistake  ;  it  aims  to 
give  a  student  the  valuable  gift  of  adequate  expression.  Ex¬ 
pression  of  thought  in  writing  is  the  generally  accepted  defini¬ 
tion  of  composition  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  ability  to  express 
thought  well  in  writing  must  necessarily  increase  power  to 
express  thought  in  speaking.  Hence  we  understand  “compo¬ 
sition,”  also,  in  its  broader  meaning, — expression  of  thought  in 
language.  Although  a  person  in  ordinary  life  writes  less  than 
he  reads, — as  the  advocates  of  the  old  method  often  assert, — 
yet  he  certainly  speaks  much  more,  so  that  the  sum  total  of 
expression — oral  and  written — must  far  exceed  the  amount  of 
reading  in  later  life.  A  person  should  read  much,  certainly, 
for  improvement  and  diversion  ;  but  the  ability  to  express  him¬ 
self  adequately — with  clearness,  force  and  brevity — is  the  tool 
that  he  must  be  able  to  use  skilfully  in  order  to  achieve  success 
in  any  condition  of  life.  To  repeat:  Few  graduates  of  second¬ 
ary  schools  can  write  a  business  letter  that  shall  be  correct  in 
form,  and  clear  and  forcible  in  expression.  Few  candidates 
in  their  entrance  examinations  to  college  can  write  with  even 
a  slight  degree  of  ease  and  fluency  on  a  familiar  subject.  The 
colleges  say  that  they  want  students  who  can  use  their  own 
language  well,  rather  than  those  who  can  dissect  literature. 
It  is  the  high  school  graduate  who  is  quick  and  accurate  in 
observing  whatever  comes  in  his  way,  who  is  able  to  think  and 
reason  clearly  about  what  he  sees,  and  who  can  express  his 
thought  adequately, — with  clearness  and  force, — that  is  a  power 
in  business.  Such  a  result  training  in  English  composition  aims 
to  accomplish. 

That  the  important  art  of  expression  is  of  the  greatest  value 
to  a  young  person  seems  plain  from  the  foregoing  reasons ;  and 
to  secure  it  for  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  there  should  be 
adequate  instruction  and  daily  practice  in  writing.  In  other 
words,  English  composition  should  take  important  rank  as  a 
study  in  ihe  high  school  curriculum.  It  is  a  valuable  study 
because,  by  teaching  accurate  observation,  clear  thinking,  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing,  it  provides  a  pupil  with  a  necessary  equipment 
for  his  later  life.  It  is  valuable  because  it  cultivates  individu¬ 
ality  and  originality.  It  is  valuable,  furthermore,  because  it 
not  only  increases  a  young  person’s  appreciation  of  literature, ^ 
but  becomes  in  itself  a  means  for  gaining  deeper  insight  into  the 
significance  of  the  life  that  lies  behind  and  beyond  all  expres¬ 
sion.  A  study  that  furthers  such  high  ends  should  be  recog¬ 
nized,  certainly,  as  an  independent  and  vital  phase  of  English 
teaching. 
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SOME  HISTORICAL  POINTS  ON  ARITHMETIC  AND 
THEIR  BEARING  ON  ITS  TEACHING. 

SETH  HARVEY,  TEACHER  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
VALLEY  CITY,  N.  DAK. 

WHEN  one  contemplates  giving  to  the  public  his.  ideas  on 
any  given  subject  he  should  first  consider  whether  the 
public  will  be  benefited  by  those  ideas.  Now,  if  we  ask  the 
question,  How  can  the  teacher  of  arithmetic  be  benefited  by  a 
study  of  its  historical 'development?  the  answer  maybe  given 
that  the  world  has  learned  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  child. 
In  the  language  of  David  Eugene  Smith,  “What  has  bothered 
the  world  usually  bothers  the  child,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
world  has  overcome  its  difficulties  is  suggestive  of  the  way 
in  which  the  child  may  overcome  similar  ones  in  his  own 
development.” 

The  child’s  arithmetic  should  grow  as  the  arithmetic  of  the 
world  has  grown.  Do  not  understand  me  to  say  in  the  same 
way,  however;  that  would  be  stupid,  indeed,  for  it  would  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  teacher  entirely  ;  and  such  a  plan  would  subject 
the  child  to  the  same  slow  process  in  his  arithmetical  develop¬ 
ment  that  the  world  of  necessity  was  subjected  to  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  of  the  subject.  It  w'ould  exclude  all  possibility  of 
profiting  from  the  experience  of  others.  We  do  say,  however, 
that  the  same  general  path  that  the  world  took  in  developing 
the  subject  should  be  very  suggestive  to  the  alert  teacher. 
Lightning  takes  the  path  of  least  resistance.  The  world,  un¬ 
guided  in  its  almost  unconscious  development  of  arithmetic,  has, 
in  the  main,  traced  a  path  which  in  the  light  of  psychology, 
has  proven  to  be  the  path  of  least  resistance. 

The  teacher  pf  to-day  has  been  comparted  to  a  traveler  who, 
by  much  toil,  has  reached  an  eminence,  and  before  going  farther 
stops  to  rest  and  look  over  the  ground  he  has  traveled.  He 
sees  here  and  there  where  he  might  have  done  better  by  taking 
a  short  cut,  or  finding  a  smoother  path.  So  a  study  of  the 
development  of  arithmetic  may  be  a  lamp  unto  our  feet  as  \ve 
attempt  to  guide  the  child,  as  it  grows,  in  its  arithmetic.  By  its 
study  we  may  place  ourselves  upon  the  mountain,  out  of  the 
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winding  labyrinths  and  difficult  passages  through  which  we 
were  dragged,  as  we,  with  our  teacher,  laboriously  followed 
the  text-book.  We  shall  be  enabled  to  select  the  good  and  > 
reject  the  bad.  We  can  see  how  many  chapters  have  crept 
into  the  arithmetic  because  of  conditions  which  have  long  since 
passed  away,  and  see  how'  nearly  alike  the  barriers  to  progress 
in  the  centuries  that  have  passed  are  to  the  barriers  to  progress 
wdth  which  we  are  now  confronted. 

But  one  cannot  even  in  a  book  of*  many  pages  give  anything 
like  a  comprehensive  revdew  of  the  historical  development  of 
arithmetic.  De  Morgan  (1806-1871),  obe  of  the.most  eminent 
of  English  mathematical  writers,  published  a  catalogue  entitled 
Arithmetical  Books.  This  catalogue  is  a  list,  with  critical 
notes,  of  the  important  arithmetics  in  his  library,  and  makes  a 
goodly  volume  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages.  This 
gives  us  some  idea  of  how  extensive  a  complete  review  of  the 
subject  would  be.  In  this  paper  only  a  glimpse  here  and  there 
is  all  that  can  be  expected,  especially  if  we  take  space  to  discuss 
any  of  the  conclusions.  It  is  hoped  that  the  perusal  of  these 
lines  will  act  as  an  incentive  to  some  teacher  to  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  subject  for  himself. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic  has  its  beginning  with  the  origin  of  number,  and 
number  has  its  origin  in  the  measuring  of  quantity.  The  meas-  • 
uring  of  quantity  began  when  the  savage  wanted  to  know  how  « 

many- suns  it  was  to  the  next  camp  ;  or,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a 
question  of  one  group  of  warriors  being  larger  than  another, 
and  began  to  be  this  group  has  five  warriors  and  that  has  seven  ; 
or,  when  an  ax  is  worth  not  a  handful  of  arrowheads  but  a 
definite  number  of  them.  In  other  words,  arithmetic  began 
*  with  counting,  and  how  far  back  this  operation  dates  no  one 
can  tell.  If  everything  we  need  could  be  had  for  the  asking 
there  would  be  no  careful  measuring  of  quantity,  and,  conse-  * 
quently,  no  such  thing  as  number  in  the  strict  mathematical 
sense.  But  at  no  stage  in  the  history  of  the  human  family  do 
we  find  such  to  be  the  case.  The  necessities  of  life  are  all 
limited,  and  can  only  be  had  through  activity.  This  requires 
energy.  Our  energy  is  limited,  which  calls  for  a  careful  adap- 
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tation  of  means  to  the  end  in  view.  This  requires  measuring ; 
and  the  unit  (evidently  not  necessarily  a  “single  thing”)  may 
be  a  “  sun,”  two  savages,  seven  arrowheads,  or  the  distance  to 
the  moon,  according  as  the  problem  in  hand  may  require. 

But  counting  as  we  now  do  is  comparatively  recent.  The 
primitive  savage  could  only  say  one,  two,  three,  “heap; ’’just 
as  the  child  says  one,  two,  three,  “  lots.”  It  was  a  long  struggle 
to  know  number  up  to  ten ;  hence  the  necessity  of  having  a 
well-regulated  system  for  naming  numbers  above  ten.  Our 
base  for  counting  is  ten.  It  is  evident  we’ might  take  any  other 
base  as  five,  twelve,  or  twenty.  The  reader  may  decide  what 
objection  there  would  be  to  five  and  twenty,  and  why  twelve 
would  have  been  better  than  ten.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  book  of  Problemata,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  asked,  “Why  do  all  men,  both  barbarians  and  Hellenes^ 
count  up  to  ten?  ”  Along  with  many  absurd  answers  is  found 
the  true  answer,  “  Because  all  men  have  ten  fingers.”  If  man 
had  not  had  ten  fingers  we  should  have  some  other  base  for  count¬ 
ing,  and  we  should  not  have  our  decimal  system  ;  all  owing  to 
the  fact  that  man  learned  to  count  by  using  his  fingers.  This  is 
agreed  to  by  all.  Now,  if  fingers  were  of  such  assistance  ta 
primitive  man  in  the  developing  of  the  number  series,  what  may 
be  said  of  the  child  of  to-day  using  his  fingers  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose?  Evidently  the  first  thing  for  the  child  to  learn  is  the 
number  series  up  to  ten.  He  should  be  permitted  to  assist  him¬ 
self  by  the  use  of  objects ;  they  should  be  unattractive  and 
familiar  ;  nothing  better  than  his  fingers.  The  world  mastered 
the  difficulty  in  this  Way ;  the  child  should  be  permitted  to  do 
likewise. 

SECOND  STEP - CALCULATING. 

The  next  step  the  world,  took  was  calculating — the  simplest 
operations.  This  the  child  should  be  led  to  do,  making,  of 
course,  no  combinations  higher  than  ten.  When  the  child  has 
found  that  two  pieces  of  chalk  and  two  pieces  of  chalk  make 
four  pieces  of  chalk,  or  that  two  fingers  and  three  fingers  make 
five  fingers  (by  whatever  method  he  may  choose),  then  he  should 
be  held  responsible  for  those  combinations  and  be  given  drill  in 
them.  In  the  same  exercise  would  come  subtraction,  incident¬ 
ally.  Now  representing  each  piece  of  chalk,  or  the  fingers,  by 
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dots  or  marks,  since  he  has  been  doing  rational  work  in  his 
oral  adding  and  subtracting,  the  child  may  be  shown  how  it 
may  be  represented,  thus :  .  .  4"  •  •  =  •  •  •  •,  or  .  .  -j-  .  .  .  = 

. Following  this  would  come  .  .  .  .  —  or 

. —  .  .  =  .  .  .  When  the  child  by  the  handling  of 

objects  (guided  by  the  teacher)  has  discovered  that  three 
objects  taken  twice  or  two  objects  taken  three  times  is  equal  to 
six  objects  taken  once  ;  or  when  he  has  found  that  in  separating 
a  pile  containing  six  blocks  into  two  piles  containing  an  equal 
number  he  has  three  blocks  in  each, — then  he  should  be 
given  oral  drill  in  those  operations,  after  which  he  may  be 


shown  how  to  represent  them  thus  :  .  .  .  X  •  •  = . .  or 

.  .  X'  •  •  •  = . .  or . ~  .  .  =  .  .  .  All  these 


statements  the  child  should  read  justs  as  he  has  been  making 
them  orally. 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  not  use  the  symbols?  Because  it  is  all 
important  that  we  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  child  to 
think  in  number  and  not  in  symbols.  This  question  has  been 
discussed  for  the  past  century  ;  those  opposed  to  the  method 
saying  that  we  impose  upon  the  child  something  the  mathemati¬ 
cian  will  not  take  upon  himself.  It  is  true  the  mathematician 
takes  delight  in  manipulating  figures  and  signs,  and  making  all 
kinds  of  abstruse  reductions.  The  writer  has  read  with  increas¬ 
ing  interest  a  few  pages  himself  where  he  was  compelled  to 
give  two  hours  to  the  line.  La  Place  by  the  use  of  symbols  was 
often  enabled  to  say,  “From  which  it  easily  follows;”  then 
would  follow  a  reduction  covering  half  a  page  or  more.  How¬ 
ever,  those  who  attempted  to  read  after  him  were  required  to 
insert  whole  pages  to  see  whether  it  followed  at  all  or  not.  This 
simply  shows  the  wonderful  lever  the  mathematician  has  in  his 
symbols.  But  we  are  only  dealing  with  the  mathematician  in 
embryo  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  child,  and  the  tools  which 
the  skilled  workman  may  use  are  not  always  safe  instruments 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  child. 

A  knowledge  of  number  can  only  be  had  through  sense-per¬ 
ception  ;  and  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  symbol  suggestive  of 
number  it  becomes  at  this  stage  of  the  child’s  development  a 
blind  to  the  idea  of  number.  We  are  not  trying  just  now  to 
make  expert  jugglers  with  symbols,  or  even  to  develop  power 
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to  perform  the  operations  rapidly.  The  primary  object  now  is 
to  develop  as  well  as  we  can  the  most  easily  conceived  idea  of 
number — the  multitude  idea,  and  to  produce  in  his  mind  a  bent 
in  the  proper  direction.  It  is  simply  carrying  out  the  well- 
known  rule,  “First  a  thing  in  itself,  and  then  the  way  of  it, 
matter  before  form.”  The  only  question  is.  How  long  should 
the  form  be  postponed?  Pestalozzi’s  plan  was  in  some  respects 
similar  to  the  one  here  suggested,  but  it  is  agreed  that  he  post¬ 
poned  the  form. too  long. 

It  is  asked.  Why  use  such  symbols  as  — ,  etc.,  and  not  use  a 
symbol  like  4?  This  is  easily  answered.  There  is  no  way  of 
representing  the  operations  save  by  words  or  symbols,  and  in 
fact  neither  word  nor  symbol  is  suggestive  of  any  special  opera¬ 
tion  ;  so  it  is  just  as  well  and  better  to  use  the  sign,  for  it  is 
shorter  and  nothing  is  sacrificed  ;  whereas  all  will  acknowledge 
that  ....  is  a  representation  of  the  multitude  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  number  four.  The  symbol  4  represents  the 
idea  no  better  than  the  symbol  5.  I  would  not  have  the  reader 
understand  that  by  any  representation  can  we  see  number,  for  it 
is  not  an  object  of  sense-perception.  The  idea  of  number  can 
only  be  had  by  reflection,  an  activity  of  the  mind  ;  and  this 
activity  is  quickened  through  sense-perception,  which  calls  for 
objects  or  their  representation  and  not  symbols. 

As  a  last  resort,  those  who  object  to  this  plan  say  that  we 
should  consider  the  difficulty  which  children  have  in  connecting 
the  number  with  the  proper  symbol,  and  especially  with  the 
proper  name  in  the  number  series  ;  and  hence  we  should  present 
number-picture,  name,  and  symbol  simultaneously,  in  order 
that  we  may  make  the  greatest  use  possible  of  the  law  of  asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  child  would  meet  with  some 
trouble  in  connecting  the  number  with  the  proper  name  in  the 
series,  when  he  may  have  the  idea  that  the  fourth  piece  of  chalk 
is  four,  or  when  his  mind  has  been  cumbered  with  the  symbol. 
But  the  connecting  of  the  proper  symbol  with  name  or  number- 
picture  is  an  easy  matter  when  he  has  the  number  idea  fairly 
well  established. 

In  the  making  of  the  number  systems  we  find  that  all  the 
operations  have  been  used  ;  but  that  addition  and  multiplication 
stand  out  prominently.  For  example,  in  Latin  18  is  called 
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decern  et  octo  (io-f“8).  In  Yrtnchf  dix-huit  (10,  8  or  10 -|- 8). 
In  German,  Acht~Zehn  (8,  10  or  8 +  10).  In  Lower  Briton, 
tri-omch  (3  X  6).  In  Welsh,  deiv-naw  (2  X  9).  In  English 
we  have  it  as  it  is  in  German  ;  while  by  one  system  we  find  50 
called  half-hundred.  This  shows  that  the  use  of  operations 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  forming  of  the  number  systems. 

THIRD'  STEP - NOTATION. 

✓ 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  arithmetic  was  writing 
numbers.  The  primitive  plan  was  to  cut  notches  on  a  stick  or 
to  make  scratches  on  a  stone.  But  of  scientific  plans  there  are 
only  a  few;  viz.,  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Greek,  Roman 
and  the  Hindu  (Arabian).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
nearly  all  the  systems  the  orders  diminish  in  value  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  they  are  written  :  the  Roman  method  being  the 
striking  exception.  In  some  of  the  systems  the  symbols  are 
written  from  left  to  right,  in  others  from  right  to  left,  while  the 
Chinese  write  from  the  top  downward. 

Among  the  Egyptians  we  find  the  numbers  written  from  right 
to  left.  In  this  system  different  symbols  are  used  for  the  first 
nine  numbers,  likewise  for  all  the  ten-units,  all  the  hundred- 
units,  and  all  the  thousand-units. 

In  the  Babylonian  system  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  proceed 
from  left  to  right.  The  symbols  used  are  the  horizontal  wedge, 
the  verticle  wedge  and  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  addative 
and  multiplicative  principles  are  both  used. 

The  oldest  Greek  numerals  were  the  initial  letters  of  the  num¬ 
bers  I,  5,  10,  100,  1,000,  10,000,  etc.;  but  about  500  B.  C. 
another  system  arose,  and  the  numbers  were  represented  by  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  first  eight  letters  with  one 
extra  stood  for  the  single  units ;  the  next  eight  with  one  extra 
for  the  ten-units ;  and  the  rest  with  one  extra  for  the  hundred- 
units.  By  this  system  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  all  numbers 
below  1,000  can  be  written  with  few  symbols.  For  example, 
while  the  Romans  wrote  488  thus,  CCCCLXXXVIII,  the 
Greeks  wrote  it  orij. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  addative,  subtractive  and  multipli¬ 
cative  principles  used  in  the  Roman  system.  For  example, 
VIII  =  5-1- 3,  IX  =10 — I,  XXX  =  (10 -f- 10 4- 10)  X  1000. 
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The  bar,  however,  was  very  seldom  used  by  the  Romans.  The 
large  numbers  were  usually  written  out  in  words.  This  shows 
that  when  for  practical  purposes  the  Romans  preferred  to  write 
out  the  large  numbers  in  words  to  using  their  own  system  of 
notation,  it  is  a  very  bad  use  of  time,  to  say  the  least,  to  require 
the  children  of  to-day  to  write  numbers  by  this  method  beyond 
a  thousand.  The  origin  of  the  symbols  has  been  a  question 
long  disputed,  but  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  they  are 
modified  forms  of  old  Greek  letters. 

The  Hindu  system  can  be  traced  back  to  certain  inscriptions 
found  in  Bombay,  India,  and  first  made  known  to  the  world  in 
1877.  These  inscriptions  date  from  about  300  B.  C.  At  that 
time,  and  for  several  centuries  following,  the  system  was  no 
improvement  over  many  others.  The  zero  was  not  then  used, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  place  value  of  numbers  which  now 
makes  the  system  superior  to  all  others  was  then  wanting,  being 
somewhat  similar  to  that  used  by  the  early  Greeks.  If  the 
Arabs  invented  the  zero  and  introduced  it  along  with  the  place 
value  element  into  the  system  it  deserves  to  be  called  Arabian  ; 
but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  did  more  than  to  help  dis¬ 
seminate  the  system  through  the  borders  of  the  country  lying 
west  of  them.  The  zero  appeared  about  300  A.  D.,  and  the 
first  known  use  of  it  in  a  document  dates  over  four  hundred  years 
later.  It  was  not  until  1500  A.  D.,  near  the  time  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  printing  press,  that  it  began  to  get  a  firm  footing  in 
the  schools.  But  as  late  as  1658  the  Roman  numerals  were 
commonly  used,  and  we  find  such  instruction  in  the  arithmetics 

of  the  time  as  the  following  :  “  If  you  would  add  ^  and  write 

them  crosswise  on  the  abacus  ;  then  by  multiplying,  III  X  HI  is 
IX,  and  II  X  IIH  is  VIII ;  add  the  VIII  and  IX  getting  XVII. 
This  is  the  numerator ;  then  multiplying  the  denominators, 
III  X  IIII  is  XII  ;  write  the  XII  under  the  XVII  and  make  a 

little  line  between,  thus  which  equals  one  and 

So,  we  see  that  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  zero 
and  the  place  value  element  into  the  Hindu  system,  which 
made  it  so  vastly  superior  to  all  others,  to  the  time  of  its  univer¬ 
sal  adoption  through  the  West  was  about  fourteen  hundred 
years.  However,  the  real  time  of  competition  between  the 
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Hindu  and  Roman  systems  dates  from  about  1200  A.  D.,  when 
the  Hindu  system  was  first  brought  to  Italy,  to  \^oo  A.  D.,  or. 
about  five  hundred  years.  Is  it  not  strange  that  it  should  take 
five  hundred  years  for  the  one  system  to  supplant  the  other 
when  there  was  no  comparison  between  their  utility?  It  seems 
to  us  now  to  emphasize  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim,  “  Pos¬ 
session  is  nine  points  in  the  law.”  The  struggle  between  the 
two  is  not  unlike  the  present  struggle  (if  such  it  may  be  called) 
between  the  English  and  metric  systems  of  measuring.  The 
staying  qualities  of  the  Roman  system  remind  one  of  the 
“  sticktoitiveness  ”  of  such  subjects  in  the  arithmetic  as  equa¬ 
tion  of  payments,  alligation,  profit  and  loss  (the  problems 
being  merely  ordinary  percentage  problems  not  worthy  of  a 
separate  chapter),  arbitrated  exchange,  annual  and  compound 
interest  (beyond  the  mere  ability  to  compute  such  interest),  and 
compound  proportion.  As  to  the  conditions  existing  when 
these  were  given  a  place  in  the  arithmetic,  and  as  to  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  keep  them  there,  we  will  have  to  omit  in  this 
article.  We  find,  however,  that  for  many  centuries  the  exami¬ 
nation  has  been  a  barrier  to  progress  of  this  nature,  and  all 
know  that  such,  to  a  great  extent,  is  true  at  the  present  time. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  arithmetic,  after  the 
writing  of  integers,  was  that  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  frac¬ 
tions.  But  the  discussion  of  this  step  with  subsequent  ones  we 
will  leave  to  be  brought  out  at  another  time. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  this  treatment  of  the  development  of 
arithmetic,  taking  it  up  by  successive  steps  as  we  have  done,  is 
not  to  teach  that  the  child’s  arithmetic  should  be  developed  by 
the  conscious  taking  up  of  the  successive  steps,  as  steps,  as 
herein  indicated.  In  fact,  the  easy  development  of  most  of 
these  steps  can  only  be  accomplished  through  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  of  the  succeeding  ones.  We  do  wish  to  show, 
however,  the  general  order  of  progress  best  fitted  for  the  child 
mind. 
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WE  note  with  pleasure  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  reintroduce 
the  Bible  into  the  public  schools  of  Chicago.  The  Advance 
states  that  “a  majority  of  the  committee  on  school  manage¬ 
ment  has  endorsed  the  proposition.”  We  are  glad  to  learn  of  this 
movement.  It  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  an  effort 
to  correct  a  great  wrong.  The  Bible  should  never  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  public  schools.  It  has  a  place,  and  a  very  important  place 
in  the  school  curriculum.  We  do  all  pupils,  but  especially  those 
who  have  no  biblical  instruction  at  home,  an  injustice  when  we  deprive 
them  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all 
books.  The  Bible  should  be  in  the  schoolroom  on  purely  literary 
grounds  for  the  simplicity,  majesty  and  sublimity  of  its  thought,  the 
glow  of  its  eloquence,  and  the  vigor,  directness  and  intensity  of  its 
expression.  The  Bible  should  be  in  the  schools  on  moral  grounds  as 
a  mighty  incentive  to  right  living,  and  an  aid  to  all  religious  aspira¬ 
tion.  And  the  Bible  should  be  in  the  schools  on  purely  business 
grounds,  teaching  our  youth  to  hate  lying,  to  obey  the  golden  rule,  never 
to  yield  to  sudden  impulse,  and  by  its  sound  and  salutary  teaching, 
especially  in  Proverbs,  to  follow  out  those  noble  lines  of  action  which 
win  respect  and  lead  on  to  success.  The  Bible  lifts  up  one’s  ideals. 
It  ennobles  life.  We  hope  this  movement  will  be  successful  in 
Chicago  and  in  every  place  where  the  Bible  does  not  hold  that 
honorable  place  in  the  curriculum  to  which  its  transcendent  worth 
entitles  it. 


PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  T.  HADLEY,  of  Yale  University, 
addressed  a  large,  select  and  highly  appreciative  audience  in 
Huntington  Hall,  Boston,  the  evening  of  October  12,  on 
“Conflicting  Views  Regarding  Entrance  Examinations.”  All  en¬ 
joyed  his  keen,  sharp  discriminations,  but  best  of  all  the  fine  sword¬ 
play  between  the  speaker  and  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  who  pre¬ 
sided  and  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  Paper. 
President  Hadley  thinks  the  examiners  in  their  efforts  to  include  in 
examination  papers  something  for  every  man  put  in  too  much  for  any 
man.  He  regarded  the  present  examination  for  entrance  to  college  as 
a  rough  adaptation  of  the  doctrine  of  chance.  Often  the  attempt  is 
rather  to  show  off  good  schools  than  to  pass  good  students.  These 
examinations  do  not  test  the  student’s  ability  to  go  on  with  college 
studies.  They  deal  largely  with  his  range  of  previous  study. 
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Dr.  Hadley  declares  that  while  there  has  been  an  increase  in  extent 
of  English  study,  it  has  been  accompanied  by  a  deterioration  in  the 
character  of  the  English  used  by  those  entering  college.  An  exami¬ 
nation  should  be  a  test  of  power.  If  the  student  lacks  power  it 
should  stop  his  entering.  He  did  not  think  sight  translations  were 
tests  of  power.  He  would  reduce  the  number  of  examination  papers, 
and  make  them  tests  of  the  student’s  ability  to  do  the  work' which  lies 
before  him.  To  do  this  “  would  prevent  hurrying  of  the  candidate, 
would  allow  masters  of  schools  a  choice  of  methods  in  subjects  now 
dominated  by  cramming,  and  would  tend  to  eliminate  the  results  of 
skillful  cramming  as  a  factor  in  success.” 

A  RECENT  writer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Educatiott  ad¬ 
vocates  in  a  convincing  w’ay  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  take 
and  read  regularly  some  educational  paper.  The  statement  is 
made  that  many  young  teachers  fail  to  form  the  habit  merely  from 
oversight,  but  are  ready  to  admit  its  desirability  when  their  attention 
is  once  called  to  the  important  benefits  to  be  obtained.  Every  worker 
in  a  special  profession  like  that  of  teaching,  should  become  familiar 
with  the  freshest  thought  of  the  ablest  workers  in  the  same  line.  Not 
to  do  so  is  to  suffer  stagnation  ;  and  stagnation  means  ultimate  decay 
and  death.  To  keep  up  with  the  times  means  to  increase  one’s  effi¬ 
ciency  as  a  teacher,  his  real  helpfulness  to  his  pupils,  and  his  value  to 
his  employers.  Hence  self-interest  is  concerned,  and  higher  salaries 
lie  directly  along  the  line  of  earnest  and  faithful  efforts  at  self-culture. 
The  writer  referred  to  cites  the  exceptional  but  most  praiseworthy 
practice  of  a  certain  county  superintendent  of  schools,  who  regularly 
included  among  the  questions  asked  of  each  applicant  for  a  teacher’s 
certificate,  this  one,  “  What  educational  publication  do  you  take.^  ”  At 
the  close  of  his  examination  he  remarked;  “I  hold  that  no  person  is 
qualified  to  teach  who  is  not  sufficiently  interested  in  his  profession  to 
subscribe  to  some  educational  paper.  If  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  you  will  please  look  over  the  samples  of  various  publications  on 
my  table  and  make  your  selection.  No  certificate  will  be  granted  to 
any  one  who  fails  in  this  point.”  We  believe  that  this  is  the  correct 
theory,  and  we  suggest  in  all  seriousness  that  the  readers  of  Edik:a- 
Tiox  aid  in  propagating  it  by  advising  their  associates  who  do  not  now 
read  regularly  the  able  discussions  of  educational  matters  appearing 
monthly  in  this  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational  magazines,  that  they 
are  not  living  up  to  their  privileges.  The  autumn  is  an  excellent  time 
to  subscribe. 
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The  following  awards  of  grand  prizes  and  gold  and  silver  medals 
were  made  by  the  class  jury  and  confirmed  by  the  Group  and 
the  Superior  Juries  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Grand  prize : 
National  Bureau  of  Education ;  United  States  Commission  to  the 
Paris  Exposition,  section  of  Education ;  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation,  section  of  Fine  Axis,  for  the  general  system  of  drawing  in 
the  schools  of  the  United  States;  State  Board  of  Education,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  State  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  New  York;  Board  of 
Education,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Board  of  Education,  New  York  City ; 
Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Hawaii  Public  School  System;  American  Book  Company; 
\V.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United  States, yh/* 
Monograph  on  Elementary  Educatiott  in  the  United  States, 
Gold  medals :  The  following  State  and  City  Departments  or  Boards 
of  Education, — State  Board  of  California,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Wisconsin,  School  Board  of  Denver,  Col.,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
the  following  Normal  Schools, — State  Normal  Schools  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (collective  exhibit).  State  Normal  Schools  of  New  York 
(collective  exhibit).  State  Normal  School  of  Pennsylvania  (West¬ 
chester),  Philadelphia  Normal  School  (for  charts  showing  the  system 
of  instruction  iti  Natural  History  prepared  by  Miss  G.  G. 
Wilson Teachers’  Training  College,  New  York  City.  Silver  medals : 
State  Board  of  Education,  Rhode  Island  (exhibited  reports  only)  ; 
Board  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  State  Normal  School,  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich,  (exhibited  reports  and  photographs)  ;  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.  A  silver  medal  was  also  awarded  by  the  Group  Jury  to  the  col¬ 
lective  exhibit  of  American  School  Jouimals,  and  one  by  the  Superior 
Jury  for  the  collection  of  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United 
States.  The  education  section  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Howard  J. 
Rogers,  of  New  York,  who  won  golden  opinions  from  every  one, 
both  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  exhibit  and  his  personal  qualities. 
The  juror  representing  the  United  States  for  the  class  of  Elementary 
Education  was  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith,  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education.  M.  Bourgeois,  President  of  the  Class  Jury,  and  also 
President  of  the  Superior  Jury,  in  which  all  classes  were  represented, 
publicly  complimented  Miss  Smith  for  her  impartial  and  zealous 
advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  "RAMONA.^' 

ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD,  BOSTON. 

ONE  of  the  most  touching  compliments  ever  paid  a  publishing 
house  was  that  of  Helen  Jackson  (H.  H.)  when,  facing  death, 
she  closed  a  business  letter  to  her  Boston  publishers — Roberts 
Brothers — with  these  words:  “  Good-bye.  Many  thanks  for  all  your 
long  good  will  and  kindness.  I  shall  look  in  on  your  new  rooms  some 
day,  be  sure,  but  you  won't  see  me.  Good-bye, 

Affectionately,  forever,  H.  J.” 

This  came  to  mind  upon  hearing  of  the  new  illustrated  edition  of 
the  crowning  work  of  her  life,  Ramona.  After  these  fifteen  years 
since  her  transition,  however,  she  would  have  to  look  in  upon  differ¬ 
ent  quarters  than  she  thought,  because  of  the  union  of  her  publishers 
to  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  under  whose  name  the  two-volume  work 
appears.  But  would  she  not  be  pleased  at  what  she  saw.^  Would 
she  not  again  bless  the  publishers.'*  Would  she  not  linger  over  the 
ingenuous  Introduction  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  her  friend  Henry 
Sandham,  as  she  recalled  the  California  days  when  together  they 
planned  and  labored  for  such  a  work.?  Would  she  not  also  linger 
over  the  prose  and  poetic  introductory  tributes  of  her  friend  Susan 
Coolidge  as  she  told  of  their  life  together,  and  of  the  closing  days  in 
San  Francisco,  when,  “heartily,  honestly  and  cheerfully  ready”  (as 
she  wrote),  she  was  “glad  to  go,”  for  it  was  “just  passing  from  one 
country  to  another.”  But,  above  all,  would  not  her  great  heart  re¬ 
joice  to  feel  that  it  was  her  Ramona  receiving  all  this  homage  rather 
than  her  other  prose  works,  or  even  the  poetic  work  which  Emerson 
so  praised ;  for  we  can  never  forget  that  as  she  was  waiting  for  death, 
she  said,  “  As  I  lie  here,  nothing  looks  to  me  of  any  value  except  the 
words  I  have  spoken  for  the  Indian.”  Ramona  and  A  Century  of 
Dishonor  seemed  to  her  then  the  only  things  she  had  done  which 
could  gladden  her  heart.  “The  rest  is  of  no  moment,”  she  wrote. 
“  They  will  live  and  they  will  bear  fruit.  They  already  have.”  The 
heart  had  been  consecrated,  and  the  book  followed.  “  I  did  not 
write  Ramona  f  she  once  said  ;  “  it  wrote  itself.” 

For  years  in  her  widowed  life  at  Newport,  and,  later,  in  her 
Colorado  home  as  the  wife  of  William  S.  Jackson,  she  had  wielded 
the  pen  in  behalf  of  thought  born  of  sorrow,  travel,  love  of  Nature 
and  of  home;  but  it  was  not  until  iSSo — when  nearly  fifty  years  of 
age — that  the  soul  of  Ramona  was  born. 

’Tis  true,  her  rich  susceptibility  to  impressions  had  planted  deep 
in  her  being  vivid  scenes  of  the  life  of  Indians  and  poor  Mexicans  as 
seen  in  their  adobe  homes ;  she  had  ever  been  a  sympathetic  listener 
to  emigrants’  stories ;  she  had  penetrated  the  alleys  of  foreign  cities. 
But  it  was  not  until  she  heard  “  Standing  Bear”  and  “  Bright  Eyes  ” 
lecture  in  Boston  on  the  wrongs  of  the  Poncas  that  her  soul  was 
moved  to  its  fullest  action.  Perhaps  it  was  well  that  this  birth  was 
in  Boston ;  for  Helen  Jackson  had  the  New  England  inheritance 
and  early  environment.  Her  mother  was  Boston  born.  Her  father 
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was  a  Massachusetts  man.  She  herself  was  a  Massachusetts  girl 
(born  in  Amherst)  ;  was  educated  in  a  Massachusetts  seminary 
(Ipswich),  although  she  was  afterwards  a  pupil  of  Rev.  J.  S.  C. 
Abbott’s  private  school  in  New  York.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  she 
was  married  in  Boston.  The  death  of  her  only  child  at  the, age  of  ^ 
ten,  less  than  two  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Major  Hunt, 
came  upon  her  in  Boston  (Roxbury  district).  All  these  varied  ex¬ 
periences,  in  spite  of  her  extended  stay  in  the  West  and  her  travels 
in  foreign  lands,  gave  New  England  an  important  place  in  her  heart. 
And  now  was  born  there  a  spirit  which  could  not  let  her  rest.  She 
went  to  New  York  City  to  study  the  history  of  a  people  whose  wrongs 
had  so  impressed  her  through  personal  stories.  There,  at  a  friend’s 
house  she  met  the  two  Indians  she  had  heard  in  Boston.  The  study 
seemed  so  arduous  and  exacting,  that  she  always  called  A  Century  of 
Dishonor  (a  result  of  her  three  months’  study  in  the  Astor  Library)  a 
sketch  rather  than  a  history.  This,  and  the  Report  she  wrote  of  the 
California  Mission  Indians  while  fulfilling  a  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  appointment  in  company  with  Mr.  Abbott  Kinney,  will  ever 
place  her  high  in  reform  work.  But  there  was  more  to  do.  She 
must  touch  the  heart  of  the  nation.  And  so  in  a  New  York  hotel 
(The  Berkeley)  she  lingered  to  pour  out  her  feeling  in  a  form  more 
likely  to  reach  the  people.  Thus  Ramona  came  into  being.  Her 
study  of  literary  style  had  not  been  in  vain.  It  gave  a  better  setting 
to  her  thought ;  so  much  so  that  the  critics,  upon  its  appearance, 
w'ere  able  to  praise  it  on  its  artistic  side.  The  North  American 
Review  (September,  18S6)  said  it  was  “  unquestionably  the  best  novel 
yet  produced  by  an  American  woman.”  It  was  even  doubted 
“whether  in  clearness  of  conception,  depth  of  coloring,  purity  of 
tone,  individuality  and  pleasing  contrast  of  characters  and  intensity 
of  emotion,”  it  was  excelled  by  any  American  writer. 

The  author’s  knowledge  and  genuine  'love  for  the  old  Spanish 
Missions  added  to  the  local  coloring.  This  Mr.  Sandham  has  also 
shown  in  his  delightful  illustrations.  He  tells  in  the  interesting  Intro¬ 
duction  how  loyal  he  has  endeavored  to  be  to  these, — picturing  them 
as  seen  when  they  were  traveling  together,  ere  modern  restoration 
began.  All  this,  with  the  local  descriptions  which  make  California 
not  so  much  a  land  of  gold-digging,  of  commercial  aspect,  as  the 
once-home  of  Spain’s  sons  and  daughters  and  of  the  Indian  inheri¬ 
tance,  will  ever  make  the  charm  of  Ramona  perennial,  and  this  new 
illustrated  edition  invaluable.  I  could  not  but  feel  when  “  Camulos  ” 
and  other  “  Ramona”  places  in  California  were  being  pointed  out, 
that  while  the  cultivated,  truth-seeking  American  might  not  share 
the  enthusiasm  of  some  for  such,  he  would  ever  be  impressed  with 
the  Indian  history  of  the  book,  which  the  author  said  was  “  literally 
true  and  was  being  enacted  every  day.” 

The  philanthropic,  more  than  the  artistic  side  of  the  work,  was  ever 
uppermost  in  Helen  Jackson’s  mind.  Soon  after  its  publication,  she 
wrote  a  friend  she  hoped  she  had  read  her  new  story,  Ramona^  and 
become  converted  to  it  (if  she  needed  conversion)  on  the  Indian 
question.  “I  have  in  this  book,”  she  continued,  “flung  my  last 
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weapon.  If  this  does  not  tell,  I  know  nothing  more  to  do.  In  my 
Century  of  Dishonor  I  tried  to  attack  people’s  consciences  directly, 
and  they  would  not  listen.  Now  I  have  sugared  my  pill,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  if  it  will  go  down.”  And  this  spirit  lingered  to  the  end. 
Within  a  fortnight  of  her  death  she  wrote  President  Cleveland  a  letter 
of  thanks  for  upholding  the  Indian  rights.  Such  a  fire  of  reform 
breathing  in  a  wasting  body  must  have  brought  its  inevitable  reaction. 

O  brain  of  power  and  heart  of  fire, 

America’s  pride. 

No  wonder  that  the  mountain-height 
Above  sin’s  tide. 

Was  chosen  as  the  resting-place 
With  Death  to  hide. 

For  such  could  give  the  needed  rest 
On  earth  denied ; 

Could  satisfy  the  poet-thought 
Unsatisfied ; 

And  symbolize  the  soul’s  true  rest 
When  glorified. 

Would  that  the  Cheyenne  height  she  craved,  and  where  she  was 
laid,  could  have  been  kept  as  her  last  resting  place !  But  this  was 
not  to  be.  Even  the  Ramona  School  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
which,  in  visiting  in  1893,  appealed  to  me  as  a  most  fitting  memorial, 
came  to  an  end.  But  the  work  of  this  ”  most  brilliant,  impetuous 
and  thoroughly  individual  woman  of  her  time”  (as  her  friend  Colonel 
T.  W.  Higginson  has  called  her),  one  whose  “very  temperament 
seemed  mingled  of  sunshine  and  fire,”  will  not  be  forgotten.  Some 
day  we  shall  have  the  biography  promised  by  the  one  she  wished  to 
speak — Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  Meanwhile,  we  have  this  fine  illus¬ 
trated  edition  of  Ramona  from  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  in 
which  to  enjoy  fully  the  united  production  of  a  poet  and  artist  as 
splendid  in  their  personality  as  in  their  work. 


TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION  IN  SCHOOL. 

The  leaders  in  the  temperance  movement,  which  has  spread  to 
all  civilized  nations,  are  agreed  in  regarding  the  school  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  agents  in  their  work.  In  our  own  country 
forty-two  States  have  passed  laws  requiring  instruction  in  the  nature 
and  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  given  in  the  public  schools. 
Similar  instruction  is  required  also  in  all  public  schools  and  colleges 
of  France,  and  the  official  programs  include  a  graded  course  in  the 
subject  with  explicit  directions  as  to  its  use.  The  sixth  international 
congress  against  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  held  at  Brussels  last 
year,  called  for  a  special  report  on  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the  crusade 
against  intemperance,  which  proved  to  be  the  most  absorbing  topic 
presented  during  the  session.  The  report  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  A. 
Sluys,  director  of  the  Normal  School  of  Brussels,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
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most  educators  of  Europe.  His  report  was  subsequently  published  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Canton  of  Xeuchatel, 
Switzerland,  and  has  excited  wide-spread  interest.  The  following  is 
a  rcsumd  of  the  principal  matter  in  the  report. 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Sluys  considers  the  enormous  extent  of  intemper¬ 
ance.  “Alcoholism,”  he  says,  “has  become  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  throughout  Europe,  but  particularly  in  the  northern  and  western 
regions,  a  veritable  epidemic  more  deadly  than  any  which  have  hitherto 
decimated  the  human  race.”  Belgium  is  particularly  ravaged  by  the 
formidable  enemy.  It  occupies  the  first  rank  for  the  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  fermented  and  distilled  liquors.  In  1S50  the  average  was  5.S7 
litres  per  inhabitant;  in  1893  risen  to  10  litres.  *  The  curves  of 

criminality,  beggary  and  vagabondage,  of  insanity  and  of  suicides,  have 
risen  proportionally.  Beside  the  waste  of  products  which  should  pro¬ 
mote  the  health  and  comfort  of  human  beings,  and  the  immediate  ruin 
•of  the  drunkard,  there  is  the  sad  spectacle  of  thousands  of  the  childven 
of  drunkards  doomed  to  degeneracy  and  to  a  life  of  cruel  and  useless 
martyrdom.  It  is  not  merely  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  of  fami- 
lies,  but  the  future  of  entire  nations,  that  is  involved  in  this  evil.  Their 
productive  forces,  industrial,  intellectual  and  artistic,  and  their  physi¬ 
cal  energies  are  depleted  and  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  Each 
successive  generation  shows  a  greater  number  of  degenerates  incapable 
of  bearing  their  part  in  the  general  labor,  and  thus  becoming  a  burden 
upon  those  who  have  escaped  the  contagion. 

The  increase  of  crime  which  Mr.  Sluys  notes  is  not,  he  admits,  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  intemperance;  the  increased  severity  of  the  laws,  the 
greater  number  of  light  offenses  brought  within  the  notice  of  the  law, 
a  more  active  police,  and  many  other  circumstances  have  influenced 
the  statistics  of  crime;  but,  beyond  question,  the  ever-increasing  con¬ 
sumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  rise  in  the 
proportion  of  criminals,  insane,  suicides,  etc. 

In  the  struggle  against  this  evil  the  teacher  may  play  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part.  He  has  an  immense  influence  over  children  during  the 
school  period,  that  is,  from  six  to  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age;  and 
by  means  of  the  adult  or  continuation  classes  his  influence  extends  even 
into  the  years  of  maturity.  Both  to  the  child  and  to  the  older  pupils 
he  can  explain  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol ;  he  can,  perhaps,  induce 
them  to  resolve  that  they  will  never  yield  to  this  vice.  It  is,  however, 
important  to  remember  that  the  influence  of  the  school  in  this  matter 
is  limited,  and  that  upon  leaving  school  the  boy  is  very  often  exposed 
to  the  most  adverse  influences ;  particularly  is  this  true  of  that  large 
majority  who  enter  into  workshops.  Here  they  are  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  depraved  associates;  all  the  wholesome  restraints  of  school 
are  suddenly  removed ;  for  the  brief  school  day  with  its  pleasant  alter¬ 
nations  of  work  and  recreation,  there  is  the  long  day,  ten  or  eleven 
hours,  of  toil.  The  change  from  the  one  life  to  the  other  is  too  sud¬ 
den  and  too  severe ;  the  young  apprentice  loses  heart  and  becomes  an 
easy  prey  to  temptation.  It  is  in  the  workshop  above  every  place  that 
the  campaign  against  intemperance  should  be  pushed. 

But  to  return  to  the  school,  how  can  it  be  made  most  effective  as  an 
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agent  for  fortifying  the  young  against  this  special  evil?  In  the  first 
place  Mr.  Sluys  insists  that  abnormal  children,  especially  those  who 
show  signs  of  “alcoholic  degeneracy,”  should  be  separated  from 
normal  children.  It  is  from  these  degenerates,  he  says,  that  criminal 
children  and  adolescents  are  chiefly  recruited.  In  the  public  schools 
all  children  are  received  without  any  examination  from  the  psycho¬ 
physical  standpoint.  The  degenerate,  the  vicious  are  mixed  with  those 
free  from  any  taint  of  the  kind.  A  system  of  instruction  appropriate 
for  normal  children  is  applied  indifferently  to  all.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  the  educative  action  of  the  teacher  is  insidiously  undermined 
by  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  bad  elements  which  exercise  upon 
the  others  a  secret,  disastrous  influence.  “  In  thirty  years’  experience,” 
says  this  authority,  “  I  have  observed  that  the  ordinary  school  train¬ 
ing,  good  for  the  normal  child,  is  of  no  use  for  the  abnormal,  for  the 
degenerate.  These  are  a  nuisance  in  the  school ;  their  example  is 
pernicious;  they  pervert  the  better  children,  and  they  cause  the 
teacher  to  waste  precious  time  by  constantly  exciting  disorder.  The 
discipline  which  suffices  for  normal  children  has  no  effect  upon  the 
abnormal.” 

In  a  scientific  organization  of  a  school  a  rigorous  selection  would 
be  made ;  the  abnormal  children  would  be  separated  from  the  normal 
and  placed  in  special  institutions  where  an  educative  regime  would  be 
followed  adapted  to  their  natures.  In  this  way  a  certain  number  of 
these  would  be  saved,  and  the  normal  children  would  be  freed  from 
their  pernicious  companionship.  Under  the  present  conditions  from 
the  best  schools  may,  and  often  do,  go  forth  criminals  and  fools,  and 
this  without  any  fault  either  in  the  teacher  or  the  programs  or  the 
methods.  The  systems  of  education  based  upon  religion  are  no  better 
off  in  this  respect  than  the  secular  schools,  for  the  cause  of  these 
pathologic  and  moral  perversions  is  not  in  its  nature  pedagogic.  A 
reform  urgently  needed  is  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  system  of 
medical  inspection,  with  a  view  to  separating  vicious  and  degenerate 
children  from  those  who  are  morally  sound.  Already  the  city  of 
Brussels  has  adopted  this  course  and  has  provided  a  special  school 
for  backward  children,  among  whom  are  found  the  victims  of  parental 
intemperance. 

As  to  temperance  instruction  in  the  school,  Mr.  Sluys  advises  that 
the  actual  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  physical  system  should  be  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  notion  that  it  is  necessary  to  giv'e  strength  or  health 
or  nourishment  should  be  dispelled.  lie  would  have  this  instruction 
given  by  fixed  and  formal  lessons,  .md  also  by  occasional  and  timely 
talks  on  the  subject.  “Occasional  lessons,”  he  says,  “  are  valuable, 
but  not  in  themselves  sufficient.  Many  important  points  are  neces¬ 
sarily  omitted  from  them,  and  they  do  not  form  a  connected  and 
substantial  whole.”  These  defects  are  obviated  by  a  regular  course 
of  lessons  following  a  set  program.  They  can  be  made  vivid  and 
interesting  if  tbe  teacher  understands  modern  methods.  Mr.  Sluys 
would  insist  upon  such  a  program,  at  least  for  the  higher  classes  of 
elementary  schools  and  for  continuation  or  adult  classes,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  our  evening  schools.  The  program  which  he  suggests  is  as 
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follows:  (i)  Alcohol:  its  origin,  properties  and  uses.  (2)  Alcoholic 
liquors:  their  manufacture ;  erroneous  notions  concerning.  (3)  The 
physiological  effects  of  alcohol;  the  maladies  of  drunkards.  (4)  In- 
Huence  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system  and  especially  upon  the 
brain.  (5)  Demoralization  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  (6)  Alcoholic 
heredity.  (7)  How  one  becomes  a  drunkard  ;  how  drunkenness  may 
be  cured.  (8)  Financial  state  of  the  temperate  and  the  intemperate. 

(9)  What  Belgium  loses  through  alcoholism  ;  direct  loss  and  indirect. 

(10)  The  duty  of  taking  part  in  the  campaign  against  intemperance. 

Mr.  Sluys  strongly  advises  the  use  of  pictures  and  graphics  to 

enforce  the  lessons.  He  urges,  however,  that  the  subject  should  be 
treated  simply,  and  without  exaggeration  or  violence  to  aesthetic  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  victims  of  alcohol  should  be  depicted  as  sufferers  needing 
to  be  cured  and  not  as  wretches,  to  be  mocked.  Besides  the  pictured 
scenes  which  excite  compassionate  feelings  he  would  present,  also, 
those  of  a  humorous  character.  In  every  presentation  of  the  subject 
in  school  care  should  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  those  children 
whose  parents  may  be  among  the  unfortunate  victims  of  drink,  nor  to 
destroy  in  their  young  minds  the  sense  of  filial  respect. 

Among  the  fruitful  causes  of  intemperance  Mr.  Sluys  mentions  in 
particular  the  ignorance  of  domestic  arts  on  the  part  of  the  women  of 
the  poorer  classes,  and  the  lack  of  social  diversions  for  the  poor.  To 
correct  the  former,  he  urges  that  special  instruction  be  given  in 
domestic  economy  and  domestic  industry  in  all  public  schools  for 
girls.  The  programs  now  followed  contain,  he  says,  “  too  many 
matters  of  secondary  or  of  doubtful  utility.”  He  would  have  these 
eliminated,  and  w'ould  retain  only  those  subjects  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  life.  “The  school  day,”  he  says,  “should  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts — one  devoted  to  general  subjects,  after  a  program 
which  includes  nothing  useless  or  inapplicable  in  life;  the  other  .ex¬ 
clusively  devoted  to  the  theoretic  knowledge  and  the  practical  arts 
essential  to  the  mother  of  a  family,  to  the  care  of  a  house.”  His 
enumeration  of  the  subjects  which  should  form  this  special  program 
for  girls  is  as  follows:  “Hygiene,  the  care  of  children  {fidagogie 
maternelle).,  elementary  notions  of  domestic  economy,  the  art  of 
managing  a  house  with  intelligence  and  economy,  of  preparing  simple 
and  nourishing  food,  of  marketing,  of  making  and  repairing  garments ; 
in  a  word,  all  that  the  mother  of  a  family  should  know  in  order  to 
make  the  home  comfortable  and  a  center  of  education  and  recreation.” 

With  regard  to  the  second  cause  of  intemperance,  the  lack  of  social 
diversions,  Mr.  Sluys  says:  “The  common  people  need  relaxation 
and  recreation  after  their  hours  of  toil.  If  there  is  no  organized  effort 
to  develop  in  them  the  aesthetic  sentiment,  the  taste  for  art,  they  will 
give  themselves  up  to  gross  pleasures,  and  dissipation  will  prove  to 
them  an  irresistible  attraction.  All  that  the  school  can  do  to  develop 
in  the  hearts  of  children  that  flower  of  civilization,  the  love  of  art, 
serves  efficiently  the  temperance  cause.  Here  is  the  great  reason  for 
including  in  the  programs  of  the  people’s  schools  music,  drawing, 
declamation  and  dancing  (the  last  being  connected  with  gymnastics). 
To  these  subjects  should  be  added  excursions  in  the  country  to  enjoy 
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the  beauties  of  nature,  and  visits  to  museums  and  picture  galleries. 
All  these  contribute  to  instruct,  to  elevate  the  soul,  to  excite  the  taste 
for  things  really  noble  and  beautiful ;  this  saves  one  from  sinking  into 
baser  pleasures.” 

Mr.  Sluys  closes  his  report  with  a  consideration  of  “school  tem¬ 
perance  societies.”  These  he  does  not  favor.  “They  are  founded,” 
he  says,  “upon  a  false  conception  of  child  nature.  ...  It  is  not  the 
promise  made  at  a  given  moment,  nor  the  diploma  that  is  given  to 
them  on  this  occasion,  ftor  the  little  flag  secured  by  the  society,  which 
will  keep  the  youth  from  drinking.  Enlighten  the  pupils  bv  serious 
and  continuous  instruction,  but  do  not  ply  them  with  artificial  influ¬ 
ences  ;  do  not  expose  them  to  the  temptation  to  break  a  promise  made 
at  an  age  when  they  cannot  understand  what  they  do  and  under 
circumstances  when  they  cannot  act  freely.  Education  is  too  serious 
a  matter  to  be  mixed  up  with  such  agencies,  which,  even  though  thev 
are  of  American  origin,  are  none  the  less  contrary  to  sound  pedagogv.” 

A.  T.  S. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

English  :  Composition  and  Literature,  by  W.  F.  Webster,  Principal  of 
the  East  High  School,  Minneapolis,  is  a  practical  text-book  that  had  its  first 
form  in  a  course  of  study  in  English  which  the  author  presented  at  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  the  meeting  held  in  Washington  in  189S.  The  next 
year  the  Association  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  endorsed  “the  principles  of 
the  course  and  made  it  the  basis  of  the  course  in  English  for  High  Schools.” 
Yielding  to  the  request  of  many  teachers  the  author  has  expanded  the  outline 
into  a  workable  text-book,  and  it  is  now  properly  the  authorized  course  in  the 
study  of  English  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  times  were  ripe 
for  the  appearance  of  such  a  work;  never  was  English  more  thoroughly  studied 
in  the  schools,  never  was  there  greater  demand  for  an  adequate  and  satisfying 
text-book  based  on  right  principles,  and  set  forth  with  a  purpose  to  do  something 
more  than  to  make  a  mere  text-book  in  the’  study  of  English.  The  author  has 
a  fine  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task  of  teaching  youth  how  to  under¬ 
stand  and  properly  use  our  mother  tongue;  he  also  has  strong  convictions  of 
what  should  be  taught  and  how  it  should  be  presented,  and  he  has  made  a  work 
that  will  bring  to  the  heart  of  every  teacher  of  English  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
and  gratitude.  Not  only  is  it  valuable  as  a  text-book  for  students  in  high  schools, 
but  it  is  an  excellent  handbook  for  the  use  of  all  teachers  of  whatever  grade. 
It  is  without  question  one  of  the  best  books  on  tlie  study  of  English  published. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Higher  Algebra.  By  John  F.  Downey.  Downey’s  Higher  Algebra  is  de¬ 
signed  as  a  text-book  for  universities,  colleges  and  technical  schools,  but  the 
first  fifteen  chapters  are  adapted  to  use  in  high  schools  and  academies  by 
students  who  have  previously  studied  the  subject  to  some  extent.  Prominence 
is  given  to  the  demonstrations,  which  are  clearly  and  logically  worked  out  under 
each  principle,  test  examples  following.  Many  short  processes  are  suggested  to 
take  the  place  of  the  long  ones  in  common  use.  The  methods  used  in  the  book 
have  been  carefully  tested  in  the  class  room.  New  York:  The  American  Book 
Company.  Price,  $1.50. 
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Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  High  Schools.  By  Henry  F. 
Hewes.  This  book  belongs  to  the  New  Century  Series  of  Physiologies,  which 
is  officially  indorsed  by  the  Department  of  Scientific  Instruction  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  of  the  United  States.  It  is  written  along  the  lines  of  the  best  pedagogical 
methods  and  accepts  the  latest  discoveries  and  developments  in  the  department 
of  physiological  science.  In  a  proper  way  it  considers  the  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  body.  It  contains  several  special  chapters  on  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
infectious  diseases.  The  illustrations  are  excellent.  New  York  :  The  American 
Book  Company.  Price,  $1.00 

Typewriting  Instructor  and  Stenographer’s  Handbook.  For  schools, 
private  instruction  and  the  office.  This  book  will  help  to  an  intelligent  compre¬ 
hension  of  a  modern  art,  by  means  of  which  multitudes  of  men  and  women  are 
earning  their  living.  Besides  the  excellent  suggestions  made  concerning  the 
use  of  the  typewriting  machine,  there  is  much  valuable  information  of  a  general 
nature  about  capitals,  punctuation,  letter  writing,  forms  of  address,  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  forms  of  will,  note,  bond,  introduction,  application  for  position,  etc.  It 
is  a  complete  clerical  handbook,  which  will  undoubtedly  reach  a  large  circula¬ 
tion.  Cleveland,  Ohio  :  The  Practical  Text-Book  Company. 

A  Commercial  Geography.  For  Academies,  High  Schools  and  Business 
Colleges.  By  John  N.  Tilden,  M.A.,  M.D.  This  book  is  founded  on  the  theory 
that,  as  a  large  majority  of  boys  in  our  public  schools  enter  business  life  after  a 
comparatively  short  school  training,  they  should  be  given  as  practical  a  knowl¬ 
edge  as  possible  of  such  branches  as  they  will  actually  use  in  their  daily  work. 
The  routes  and  growth  of  commerce,  the  production  centers  and  markets  of  the 
world,  waterways  and  railways,  and  the  increase  of  commerce  as  related  to  the 
growth  of  cities,  are  subjects  that  are  given  prominence.  Such  maps  as  are 
necessary  are  included.  The  book  gives  a  new  flavor  to  the  study  of  geography, 
and  will  be  practically  useful.  The  present  is  a  new  and  revised  edition,  bring¬ 
ing  everything  fully  up  to  date.  Boston  :  Thomas  R.  Shewell  &  Co. 

Anne  Gilchrist  and  Walt  Whitman  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  by  our 
well-known  contributor.  Miss  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould.  Miss  Gould  is  a  writer 
of  experience,  with  generous  sympathies  and  earnest  convictions,  who  treats  any 
theme  she  discusses  with  candor,  thoroughness  and  ability.  In  “  Anne  Gilchrist’* 
she  has  almost  an  ideal  subject,  for  Mrs.  Gilchrist — the  friend  of  Tennyson, 
Carlyle  and  Rossetti — was  a  large-hearted  Englishwoman,  whose  love  for  Whit¬ 
man  (read  her  “  Confession”)  exceeded  her  owm,  and  Miss  Gould  has  written  a 
book  about  him.  Gems  from  Walt  Whitman.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
his  poetry  Whitman  was  an  original  and  elemental  force,  and  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  securing  the  devotion  of  not  a  few  gifted  men  and  women,  among 
whom  Mrs.  Gilchrist  ranks  high,  and  we  thank  Miss  Gould  for  introducing  us 
to  so  talented  and  charming  a  woman.  Philadelphia  :  David  McKay,  Publisher. 

For  use  in  the  study  and  practice  of  French  Miss  Louise  C.  Boname  has 
prepared  a  little  handbook  of  some  sixty  pages  on  Pronunciation,  designed 
especially  for  advanced  grades.  It  may  be  used  with  any  grammar.  Published 
by  the  author  at  Philadelphia. 

To  the  Standard  English  Classics  has  been  added  Shakespeare’s  Julius  C.csar, 
edited  with  introduction  and  notes,  explanatory  and  critical,  by  Henry  N.  Hudson. 
In  its  present  form  it  is  a  handy  book  for  home  and  school  use.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&  Co. 
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The  Banker  and  the  Bear.  By  Henry  Kitchell  Webster.  This  is  an  ab¬ 
sorbingly  interesting  romance  of  business.  It  deals  with  a  corner  in  lard,  and 
describes  a  “  battle  royal  ”  between  two  kings  of  finance,  one  shrewd  and 
honest,  the  other  shrewd  and  unscrupulous.  The  reader’s  sympathies  are  en¬ 
listed  at  the  outset,  and  he  watches  the  apparent  defeat  but  ultimate  victory  of 
honor  and  righteousness  with  intense  interest.  A  love  tale  runs  through  the 
narrative.  It  is  a  manly  book,  inspiring  healthful  sentiments.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  books  of  the  year,  in  its  class.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  by  J.  W. 
A.  Young,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  C.  E.  Linebarger,  of  the  Lake  View 
High  School,  Chicago,  is  an  elaborate  work  based  on  Nernst  and  Schonflies’ 
famous  treatise.  The  American  authors  have  reconstructed  the  German  text¬ 
book  to  fit  it  for  use  in  our  colleges,  their  additions  being  made  for  the  sake  of 
lucidity.  Price,  $2.20.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Grammar  School  Arithmetic.  By  A.  R.  Hornbrook,  A.M.  This  book  is 
intended  for  the  last  four  years  of  the  intermediate  or  grammar  school  course. 
It  combines  practical  work  with  that  which  is  disciplinary,  omitting  unnecessary 
details  and  unfolding  essential  principles  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  way. 
It  is  a  handsomely  printed  book  and  makes  the  study  of  arithmetic  attractive. 
New  York:  American  Book  Company.  Price,  65  cents. 

Elements  of  English  Grammar.  By  George  P.  Brown  and  Charles  De 
Garmo.  This  belongs  to  the  De  Garmo  Language  Series.  It  begins  by  study¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  kinds  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  proceeds  to  the  form  and 
method  of  their  expression,  thus  viewing  in  a  logical  way  the  true  science  of 
grammar.  Studies  in  thought-analysis  are  introduced  throughout  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cultivating  the  pupil’s  taste  for  good  English  and  his  ability  to  use  it. 
This  is  an  excellent  little  book.  Chicago:  The  Werner  School  Book  Companj’. 
Price,  60  cents. 

The  Fourth  Book  in  the  Graded  Literature  Series.  Edited  by  Harry  Pratt 
Judson  and  Ida  C.  Bender.  We  have  before  noted  the  merits  of  this  choice 
series  of  readers.  The  present  volume  is  prettily  printed  and  boun.i,  and  the 
illustrations,  especially  the  colored  plates,  are  unusually  attractive.  The  best 
pedagogical  principles  are  observed  in  making  the  series.  New  York  :  Maynard, 
Merrill  &  Co.  Mailing  price,  50  cents. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Nos.  142,  143  and  144  of  the  Riverside  Litera¬ 
ture  Series,  being,  respectively.  Sesame  and  Lilies  by  John  Ruskin,  Plutarch’s 
Alexander  the  Great,  done  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  North,  and  Scudder’s 
Book  of  Legends.  The  last  named  is  in  cloth,  price  25  cents;  the  others  in 
paper,  15  cents.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  Handbook  of  Nature  Study  Sugges¬ 
tions  FOR  Grammar  Grades.  By  Dudley  Grant  Hays.  Published  by  the 
author,  at  Chicago. — Poems  from  Shelley  and  Keats,  in  Macmillan’s  Pocket 
English  Classics  Series.  Price,  25  cents. — Milton’s  L’Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
CoMUS,  Lycidas.  Edited  by  Edward  S.  Parsons,  M.A.,  in  the  Cambridge  Lit¬ 
erature  Series.  Boston :  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  Price,  30  cents. — A 
Critical  Criticiser  Criticised,  or  Ingersoll’s  Gospel  Analyzed.  By  Page  A. 
Cochran.  Published  by  the  author,  at  St.  Alban’s,  Vt.  Price,  50  cents. 
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The  First  Book  of  Birds.  By  Olive  Thorne  Miller.  The  author’s  name 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  interest  of  this  volume.  It  is  well-adapted  to  in¬ 
terest  young  people  in  the  fascinating  study  of  bird  life.  The  colored  plates  and 
plain  figures  of  birds  are  natural  and  aid  in  the  identification  of  species,  while 
the  text  is  simply  and  attractively  written  in  a  style  that  engages  the  young 
reader’s  attention.  It  is  an  excellent  little  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  children. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.  Price,  60  cents. 

Experimental  Chemistry.  By  Lyman  C.  Newell,  Ph.D.  This  is  an  up- 
to-date  presentation  of  the  subject  of  Chemistry.  About  two  hundred  repre¬ 
sentative  experiments  are  given.  Each  experiment  is  so  worded  that  the  pupil 
is  obliged  to  grasp  the  title,  the  material,  the  method  of  procedure,  the  desired 
observations  and  the  legitimate  conclusion.  The  subject  is  treated  according  to 
modern  educational  methods,  and  made  interesting  to  the  student.  Boston  :  D. 

C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price,  $1.10. 

The  Wherewithal;  or.  New  Discoveries  in  Cause  and  Effect,  by 
Townsend,  is  intended  to  close  all  college  and  university  doors,  dispense  with 
all  public  schools,  obviate  all  necessity  of  further  meetings  of  school  boards, 
supersede  all  text-books,  bankrupt  all  school-book  publishers,  cause  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  all  educational  journals,  and  save  the  years  devoted  to  preparation  for 
life’s  duties, — all  for  $1.00  sent  to  the  Wherewithal  Book  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Think  of  the  economy  of  the  thing! 

Heath’s  Home  and  School  Classics,  issued  fortnightly,  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Nos.  i  to  5,  being  respectively — 
Shakespeare’s  Tempest,  The  Wonderful  Chair  and  the  Stories  it 
Told,  Jackanapes,  Chapters  on  Animals,  and  Goody  Two  Shoes.  Boston  : 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price,  10  and  15  cents. 

A  Brief  Course  in  General  Physics,  by  George  A.  Hoadley,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  Sw'arthmore  College,  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  text-book  on  this 
important  subject;  it  is  enriched  with  the  results  of  the  very  latest  experiments 
and  conclusions;  it  is  reliable,  scientific  and  withal  popular  in  treatment. 
There  is  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  subjects;  the  definitions  are  clearly  and 
concisely  given;  an  unusually  large  number  of  illustrative  experiments  are  fur¬ 
nished.  The  illustrations  are  new  and  numerous,  and  they  fit  the  text  and  the 
experiment.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  grammar  or  high  school  practice.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Company. 

To  Heath’s  Modern  Language  Series  has  been  added  A  German  Reader,  by 
H.  C.  O.  Huss,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Princeton. 
The  Readefr  is  designed  for  beginners  to  use,  and  is  made  practical  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  on  English-German  cognates,  notes  and  vocabulary.  The  selections  are 
from  the  very  best  German  authors.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

We  have  examined  with  great  interest  the  Globe  School  Book  Company’s 
Star  Series  of  English  Classics.  They  are  bound  in  green  cloth,  artistically 
illuminated.  The  print  is  of  good  size  and  the  impression  is  clear,  making  a 
readable  page.  An  excellent  introduction  is  found  in  each  of  the  series,  together 
with  well-made  critical  comments,  notes  and  suggestions  for  study.  The  pupil 
is  led  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  investigate  suggested  subjects  that  are  closely 
connected  with  the  text.  There  is  a  good  bibliography  at  the  close  of  each 
volume.  The  books  have  a  convenient,  comfortable,  attractive  look,  which 
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allures  the  pupil  to  the  study  of  these  attractive  classics.  We  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  those  who  are  seeking  good  supplementary  reading  for  the 
schools.  The  series  to  date  includes  the  following  titles  and  authors :  Shakes- 
jjeare’s  Macbeth,  by  WHbur  L.  Cross;  Merchant  of  Venice,  by  Helen  Gray 
Cone;  Milton’s  L’Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas,  by  Edward 
E.  Hale,  Jr. ;  Coleridge’s  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  by  Carleton  E. 
Noyes;  Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  by  William  Hand  Browne;  Burke’s 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  by  Mary  A.  Jordan;  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  IvANHOE,  by  Carroll  L.  Maxcy;  Cooper’s  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  by 
William  Strunk,  Jr.  George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marner,  by  Arthur  H.  Quinn,  and 
Tennyson’s  The  Princess,  by  Mary  Bowen.  New  York:  Globe  School  Book 
Company. 

Two  other  excellent  books  by  the  Globe  Company  are  English  Words  as 
Spoken  and  Written;  for  primary  grades  and  for  more  advanced  students, 
respectively.  By  James  A.  Bowen.  These  books  are  clear,  logical  and  inter¬ 
esting.  They  are  designed  to  teach  the  powers  of  letters  and  the  construction 
and  use  of  syllables.  They  will  be  of  special  interest  to  advocates  of  the  phonetic 
method.  New  York:  Globe  School  Book  Company. 

Winning  Out,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden.  Dr.  Marden  is  the  well-known  edi¬ 
tor  of  Success,  the  young  folk’s  magazine  which  is  winning  such  a  golden  suc¬ 
cess  among  all  classes  of  readers  in  our  country.  His  former  books.  Archi¬ 
tects  OF  Fate  and  Pushing  to  the  Front,  are  among  the  best  books  for 
ambitious,  healthful  young  manhood  and  womanhood  that  are  now  before  the 
public.  The  present  volume  will  fully  sustain  the  author’s  reputation.  At  in¬ 
finite  pains  he  has  culled  from  libraries,  interviews  and  many  other  forms  of 
investigation  such  anecdotes  of  successful  men  and  women  as  will  be  likely  to 
interest  and  stimulate  youthful  readers  to  new  efforts  to  achieve  noble  charac¬ 
ters  and  lasting  success.  The  book  is  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  meaning¬ 
less  and  vapid  effusions  of  some  modern  writers  of  books  for  young  people. 
There  are  fine  portraits  of  Washington,  Greeley,  Grant,  Edison,  Livingstone 
and  Lincoln.  Boston  :  The  Lothrop  Publishing  Company.  Price,  $i.oo. 

An  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  by  A.  C.  Thomas.  The 
great  success  of  the  author’s  larger  book  has  led  to  the  publication  of  this 
volume  suited  to  the  uses  of  younger  pupils.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  book  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  our  country.  This  is  done  by  centering 
the  attention  upon  the  leading  actors  in  each  portion  of  the  drama  of  history, 
and  through  the  charm  of  their  personality  as  seen  in  stirring  action  engaging 
the  reader’s  interest.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Introduction  price,  6o  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  great  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  described  by  Henry  Norman,  in  his  series  on  “  Russia  of 

To  day,”  in  Scribner’s  Mafaxine  for  November.  It  is  an  intensely  interesting  article. - The 

Arena  Is  expected  to  take  a  new  lease  of  life  with  the  return  of  .Mr.  Flower  to  editorial  connection 
with  it.  The  Coming  Age  has  been  merged  into  The  Arena,  and  Charles  Brodie  Patterson,  B.  O. 

Flower  and  John  Emery  McLean  will  now  constitute  the  latter's  editorial  board. - The  Century 

begins  a  year  of  romance  with  its  November  number,  during  which  many  of  the  most  famous 

living  writers  of  fiction  will  contribute  short  stories  to  its  pages. - The  Atlantic  Monthly  pub- 

lishes  a  paper  by  Vida  D.  Scudder  on  “Ill-gotten  Gifts  to  Colleges.” - McClure's  Magasine 

contains  a  soul-stirring  account  of  the  siege  of  the  Foreign  Legations  at  Pekin,  written  as  a  diary 

by  Katharine  Mullikin  Lowry. - Art  Education  has  become  a  very  attractive  monthly  for  all 

who  are  interested  in  any  phase  of  art. 


